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ALEXANDER AND THE GANGES! 


Wuen Alexander turned back at the Hyphasis (Beas), how much did he 
know about what lay before him? And why, in the vulgate tradition, does 
he know of the distant Ganges and the distant kingdom of Magadha, but not 
of the next great river to the Beas, the Sutlej (a question often asked), or of 
anything else between the Beas and the Ganges? The answer is not difficult, 
once the elements of our tradition are sorted out chronologically; that, as in 
so many questions, is the real problem. 

We possess one contemporary document bearing on the matter which has 
escaped notice, a satrapy-list or gazetteer of ‘ Asia,’ t.e. Alexander’s empire,? 
dating from the last year of his life; very possibly Hieronymus used it by 
way of introduction to his history of the Successors, and it now forms the 
basis of Diodorus 18, 5 and 6.3 We can date this document with certainty. 
It includes the Indian provinces, and so is later than Alexander’s return from 
India. The ‘ Hyrcanian sea’ (not Caspian) is still a lake, so it is earlier than 
Patrocles. Chandragupta is unknown, so it is certainly earlier than Megasthenes 
and probably earlier than cire. 302. Porus is still alive, so it is earlier than 
317. Susiana ‘happens to be’ part of Persis,* t.e. it was under the same 
satrap, which can only have happened at one point in the story; the satrap is 
Peucestas,® and the date must therefore be before the partition of Triparadeisos 


1 This paper is the conclusion of a study 5 Dexippus fr. 1 (on the partition of 


dealing with Diod. 18, chs. 1—6, of which 
the first part, relating to chs. 1-4, was 
published J.H.S. 1921, 1. These six chap- 
ters are important, as they professedly le 
round about that point in the tradition 
where Ptolemy ends and Hieronymus 
begins. 

2 < Asia’ or ‘ all Asia ° means, in the later 
part of the fourth century, the Persian 
Empire which Alexander claimed to rule; 
so used both by Alexander himself (Arr. 2, 
14, 8, in 333; Lindian Chron. c. 103, in 
330; and Nearchus ap. Arr. Ind. 35, 8, in 
325) and in common parlance (e. g. Syll.§ 
326, in 307/6). 

3 I called attention briefly to this docu- 
ment in J.H.S. 1921, p. 8, n. 36a. As to 
Hieronymus, see Reuss’ acute suggestion, 
Rh. Mus. 57, 1902, p. 586, n. 1. If so, 
Diodorus got it from Hieronymus. 

4 18, 6,3; Persis èv § thy Sovoiviy . . 
KetoOat cvuBéeBnxerv. 

J.H.S.—VOL. XLIII. 


Babylon), with von Gutschmid’s emenda- 
tion of Sovmavev for Zoyñiavæv; Sogdiana 
has already been mentioned, so the corrup- 
tion is certain, and the emendation is certain 
also on geographical grounds, the order 
being Carmania, Persis [Zovs.avay], Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia. What Dexippos says 
is this :—as to the Susians, after death 
overtook ‘ Oropios’ (name admittedly cor- 
rupt) for rebellion, ‘then he had the au- 
thority over them jointly with’ something, 
tóre KoWwa@s aiTav Ttw a&pxnv elye. The 
subject of eixe, whether écetvos has fallen 
out before xowa@s or not, is the person last 
mentioned before * Oropios,’ i. e. Peucestas, 
satrap of Persis; and kovs means ‘as 
well as over Persis.’ The fact that, at the 
time of the partition of Babylon, Susiana 
was reckoned part of Persis explains the 
omission of Susiana from all our lists (except 
Justin’s) of the satrapies dealt with at that 
partition, the lists being otherwise complete 
H 
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in 321, when Susiana was given to Antigenes. The Hyrcanian sea ‘ happens 
to be embraced by’ Parthia; that is, Parthia and Hyrcania are still one 
satrapy, as they were under Phrataphernes, an arrangement which terminated 
in 321, when Philippus received Parthia alone. Media is still undivided; so 
the document is earlier than the partition of Babylon in 323, when Media was 
divided between Peithon and Atropates. Lastly, Armenia still appears as a 
satrapy of the empire, whereas the fiction of an Armenian satrapy was aban- 
doned at the partition of Babylon,’ and this is decisive. The gazetteer then 
dates between spring 324 and June-July 323. It may or may not be official. 

This document divides the empire into north and south of the Taurus— 
‘Caucasus’ line. After dealing with the northern provinces, it begins in 
18, 6, 1 on the southern provinces, working from east to west; India therefore — 
comes first. What it says about India, in Diodorus’ version, is this. India 
hes along (mapa) the Caucasus, and is a large kingdom of several peoples, the 
greatest of them being the Tyndaridae (or Gandaridae), whom Alexander did 
not attack because of their elephants. A river, the greatest in that district 
(o péyiotos &v mepi Tovs ToTovs), 30 stades broad, divides (opifer) this country 
(ye@pav)—I think this means the India already described, but it might mean 
the Tyndaridae—from the India that comes next, 2. e. further westward (Thv 
EEns “lvdtxnv). Bordering on this country (éyouévy tavtns)—i. e. either on 
the India already described or on the Tyndaridae—is the rest of India which 
Alexander conquered (} Aoin THs Ivdcxjs iv katerohéunoev o ArXéEavdpos= 
tHy €Ens “Ivdienv above), through the middle of which runs the Indus. That 
is to say, Alexander’s conquests are divided from the rest of India by an 
unnamed river; independent India beyond this river is a single kingdom, 
associated with a name. Note especially that the gazetteer, like the sources 
used by Arrian in his narrative, does not mention the two names which play 
such a part in the vulgate tradition, the Ganges and the Prasii; and, looking 
at what the gazetteer does say about India, this shows conclusively that neither 
was known to its author, that is, to those about Alexander in 324/3. Alexander 
then can have known nothing of the Ganges or of Magadha; but it remains to 
see how the vulgate tradition arose. 

The first Greek to visit and describe the Ganges and the Prasii was 
Megasthenes, who left India for the last time not later than Chandragupta’s 





(see the table of lists in Beloch 3, 2, 240). 
Justin 13, 4, 14 does give gens Susiana 
Coeno, but ‘ Coeno ° is merely a corruption 
of kowas, and not vice versa, as Beloch, 3, 
2, 242 curiously suggested (repeated by 
Lehmann-Haupt, art. Satrap in Pauly- 
Wissowa); Coenus was dead (Arr. 6, 2, 1), 
and no one else of the name is known, and 
one cannot suppose that Coenus left a 
younger son of the same name who became 
a satrap and is never otherwise heard of, 
seeing that his heir Perdiccas (Syll.? 332), 
i. e. his eldest or only son, never held any 
office. Justin’s version of the list contains 


other blunders, and Droysen (KI. Schr. 2 
201) saw long ago that Coeno must be 
corrupt, though he did not see the solution. 

€ 18, 5, 4, Map@vaia, 8° hs cupuBalver 
mepléexecOat Thy ‘Tpkariay OfAaTrrav. Fischer’s 
addition of xal 'Ypxaria in his text is as 
indefensible as his insertion of évouaCédueves 
Tayyns in 18, 6, 2. 

? Details collected in Beloch 3, 2, 245. 

8 Eratosthenes took his similar division 
from this document, and not vice versa ; 
apart from the date, which is certain, it 
contains no trace of the real characteristic 
of his geographical scheme, the cgpayides. 
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death, circ. 297, and must have written at latest soon after that date, while he 
may have written earlier. The Prasii are his name for Magadha, as is shown 
by Pataliputra being their capital.® Magadha in actual fact lay on this side 
of (i. e. south and west of) the Ganges, and its empire (before Chandragupta) 
lay further west still, occupying part of the vast district of Northern India 
known as the Middle Country. 

Now Cleitarchus, who fixed the vulgate tradition about Alexander, did not 
accompany Alexander to Asia and was not with him in India; he was not one 
of the contemporary historians of the expedition, and is not a primary source, 
but was a literary compiler belonging to a later generation. It is certain now 
that he cannot have written earlier than the decade 280-270; and there are 
grounds, though not conclusive grounds, for putting his book even later, after 
260.11 But in any case, and this is what matters here, he wrote much later 
than Megasthenes. 

Now in the vulgate, Alexander, when he reaches the Beas, hears of the 
Ganges and the Prasii, whom he desires to conquer; the story is given by 
both Diodorus and Curtius, and is our only professed account of what he knew 
when he turned back, though the good tradition, as we shall see, has a very 
different account of what the army believed. The sections of Diodorus (17, 
93, 1-3 inclusive) and Curtius (9, 1, 36-2, 7 inclusive) which are material here 
agree so very closely that their derivation from a common original is certain ; 
and as it is equally certain that Diodorus, Book 17,: primarily represents 
Cleitarchus, that common original can only be Cleitarchus; no one, I think, 
now doubts this. But Diodorus and Curtius agree here, among other things, 
in one most extraordinary perversion, which therefore goes back to Cleitarchus 
also, and which is the key of the whole matter; the Prasii are beyond the 





9 Strabo, 15, 702; Arr. Ind. 10, 5; both- 


explicitly from Megasthenes. 

10 See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 
(1922), Map no. 5. 

u F, Reuss, Rh. Mus. 57 (1902), 581 
and 63 (1909) 58; P. Schnabel, Berossos 
und Klettarchos, 1912. Cf. Th. Lenschau, 
Bericht über griech. Geschichte, 1907-1914, 
p- 191, in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1919; 
R. v. Pohlmann, Griech. Gesch.* 1914, p. 287, 
(in Müllers Handbuch); C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Klio, 15, 1918, 255, n. 3. I do not 
agree with Reuss and Schnabel on all their 
points; but I regard their main position, 
that Cleitarchus was not a primary source, 
as conclusively established. (The latest ex- 
position of the traditional view that Clei- 
tarchus was a contemporary and companion 
of Alexander is F. Jacoby’s article Klei- 
tarchos in Pauly-Wissowa, 1921 (very full); 
a careful perusal will show that there is no 
single one among the suppositions urged in 
support of the traditional view that is a 
valid or compelling argument.) The points 


proven are, that Cleitarchus used Berossos, 
Patrocles, and Timaeus, and had never 
himself seen Babylon; add perhaps that 
he used the name Galatai, unknown before 
279. Make every deduction you please : 
say that he might have used Timaeus’ 
chronology before Timaeus had finished his 
history (though we do not know that it 
was published in sections), that Taħar®r in 
Diod. 17, 113, 2 may be a later addition 
(which I myself find incredible), and that . 
the argument from the first official use of 
the name Soter in Egypt (on which and on 
Timaeus Niese’s date of ‘after 260’ de- 
pends) is uncertain : there still remain three 
things that cannot be explained away; two 
of these are Berossos and Babylon, and the 
third is that a named fragment of Clei- 
tarchus (Pliny, N.H. 6, 36) quotes a named 
fragment of Patrocles (Strabo 11, 508), and 
that on a matter (the size of the Caspian) 
as to which no writer before Patrocles could 
even have attempted a guess. 


H2 
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Ganges.!? This strange mistake also occurs in Plut. Alex. 62 (see post), where 
the Prasii hold the further bank. 

What led Cleitarchus to displace Megasthenes’ Prasii in this way, and put 
them beyond the Ganges? There can only be one explanation. Cleitarchus 
must have had before him, among the other documents which we know he 
used, the two we have here noticed, the gazetteer of 324/3, and Megasthenes. 
(He need not necessarily have used the gazetteer directly.) In the first he 
found an unnamed river, called the greatest in the district, and a named 
kingdom beyond it. In the second he found the greatest river in India, the 
Ganges, and a kingdom whose capital stood on its bank, though in fact the 
kingdom stretched out westward. Like Fischer in his edition of Diodorus, he 
identified the two rivers and called the unnamed river the Ganges (see post on 
Diod. 2, 37, 1); and the kingdom of the Tyndaridae or Gandaridae, beyond 
the unnamed river, he then naturally identified with that of the Prasii, which 
he then necessarily placed beyond the Ganges; hence in the Cleitarchean 
vulgate this kingdom regularly appears as ‘the Gandaridae (or Gangaridae) 
and Prasil.’ 13 Starting from this identification, he then wrote up Alexander 
in his usual fashion, not knowing that he had left out most of Northern India. 
Whether the mistake was an honest muddle, or a deliberate attempt at pane- 
gyric, is immaterial; probably the former, for he was a very bad geographer 
in any case, and the man who could confuse two such well-known rivers as the 
Hydaspes and the Acesines would have had no difficulty in confusing the 
unnamed river and the Ganges. 14 | 

Fortunately he left untouched an easy means of checking his mistake : 
the breadths of the rivers. (I refer, of course, to the conventional breadths.) 
The unnamed river of the gazetteer is 30 stades broad. Megasthenes’ Ganges 
is not less than 100 stades broad.45 But the ‘Ganges’ in Diodorus is 30 
stades broad (2, 37, 2) or 32 stades (17. 93, 2); 32 also in Plut. Alex. 62, from 
the same source ultimately as Diod. 17, 93. That 32 is merely an (old) error 
for 30 is certain; partly because it 7s 30 in Diod. 2, 37, 2; partly because 
Strabo 15, 702, after giving Megasthenes’ figure, adds that some called it 30, 
and we know of nothing to which this can refer except Diodorus’ source 
(Cleitarchus) ; 16 partly because these big rivers were naturally always given 
in round figures.1” (I have only found one other case of a river in India 30 
stades broad: Arr. Ind. 3, 10 suggests that the Acesines (Chenab), after 





Pliny, N.H. 6, 65, on a moderate estimate 
100 stades, on the lowest 7 miles (= 70 


12 mépav 5€ Tovrov ulteriorem 


ripam colere (Curt.). 


(Diod.) ; 


13 Diod. 17, 93, 2; Curt. 9, 2, 3; Just. 
12, 8,9; Plut. Alez. 62. 

14 On the confusion of Hydaspes and 
Acesines cf. Diod. 17, 89, 4 with 95, 3 (see 
Arr. 6, 1, 1). On Cleitarchus as a geogra- 
pher see Jacoby op. cit., who gives instances. 

15 Arr. Ind. 4, 7; Strabo, 15, 702, érav 
i uérpios. (Both Megasthenes.) 

16 The other figures we have all give a 
very different breadth from 30 stades. Mela 
3, 68, 10, ten Roman miles (= 100 stades); 


stades); Solinus 52, 7, minimum 80 stades, 
maximum 200; Aelian, mep (gwy 12, 41, 
minimum 80, maximum 400. Mela and 
Pliny of course reproduce the 100 of 
Megasthenes ; I do not know what the other 
figures represent. 

17 E. g. the Indus: Ctes. ap. Arr. 5, 4, 2, 
100 stades to 40; Strabo, 15, 700, either 
100 or 50; Arr. 6, 14, 5, perhaps 100 at 
Patala; Pliny, N.H. 6, 71, fifty. For the 
Ganges see n. 16. 
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receiving the other rivers, is 30 stades broad when it joins the Indus; but 
obviously the Chenab is not the unnamed river of the gazetteer.) The breadth 
alone then is sufficient proof that the ‘Ganges’ of Cleitarchus—Diodorus is 
only the unnamed river of the gazetteer. 

And in fact we can probably trace the actual process of identifying this 
river with the Ganges. In 2, 37, 2 Diodorus gives by anticipation !8 a bit of 
his own version of the gazetteer which he was to give in its place in 18, 6, 
1 :—a river 30 stades broad, with the Gandaridae (not Prasii) to the east of it; 
but in 2, 37, 1 he calls this 30-stade river the Ganges, just as Cleitarchus does 
in 17, 93, 2; this shows that 2, 37, 1 is from Cleitarchus also, and it seems 
that here we have reproduced the actual identification by Cleitarchus.’® As 
2, 37, 2 represents the gazetteer, it is interesting to note that it gives one detail 
not given in 18, 6, 1: the river in question, the unnamed river, runs from 
north to south. It was well enough known since Megasthenes that all the 
middle Ganges, above Pataliputra, ran roughly west and east; 2° the remark 
should therefore be older than Megasthenes, and probably belongs to the 
original gazetteer. 

Before leaving Cleitarchus, one other point may be noticed. His story 
about the Ganges and the Prasii is told to Alexander by a rajah on the Beas 
named Phegeus, who begins by saying that across the river is a desert of eleven 
(Curtius) or twelve (Diodorus) days’ journey. No Indian living on the upper 
Beas could have said this. If Phegeus, who is unknown to the good tradition, 
ever existed, he lived much further south, near the Rajputana desert; but he 
may be as mythical as some other characters in the vulgate.2!_ That Cleitarchus 
put his Ganges story in the mouth of a man who begins by placing the great 
desert on the east bank of the upper Beas is itself a good test of what that 
story 1s worth. 

To return to the gazetteer. The unnamed river, 30 stades broad, running 
north and south, and separating Alexander’s India from what lay beyond, 
cannot be the well-known Beas (which, incidentally, Diodorus, 17, 93, 1, calls 
7 stades broad), and must therefore be the Sutlej, which very likely did not 
then join the Beas at all, but flowed down the Hakra channel and was one 
constituent of the ‘lost river.’ Now was the kingdom of the Tyndaridae or 


18 Such anticipations are common enough 
in Diodorus; e.g. 17, 23, 2 (Agathocles), 


this identification; it is a reference, not 
part of the narrative, and is therefore not 


17, 57, 2 (the Argyraspids); 18, 4, 1 com- 
pared with 18, 12, 1; 18, 4, 8 compared 
with 18, 7, 1 seq. 

19 This identification is clearly seen again 
in the late rhetorical composition which 
figured as Alexander’s speech at the Beas; 
Arr. 5, 26, l, ov Toà) eri july 7 Aom eotw 
čare éml thy morauóv te Tayyny kal thy égay 
@arAatrav, so markedly inconsistent with 
what follows in 5, 26, 3,—between the 
Beas and the eastern sea are many war- 
like nations. On the other hand, Diod. 
17, 108, 3—the Macedonians refuse to cross 
the Ganges—has nothing directly to do with 


Cleitarchus; it belongs to a later legend, 
see post.—That Diodorus did use Cleitarchus 
in Book 2 is shown by the reference to him 
in 2, 7, 3. 

20 Strabo 15, 690 and 719. It is to be 
remembered that, for a long period subse- 
quent to Megasthenes, the Ganges to Greeks 
meant primarily the Ganges at Pataliputra 
(Patna). 

21 For example, the eunuch Bagoas, who 
was merely part of the revenge which the 
Peripatetics took on Alexander for Callis- 
thenes’ death; see Dicaearchus, fr. 19 = 


Athen. 13, 603 b. 
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Gandaridae, which lay across (east of) the Sutlej and ‘ along the Caucasus,’ an 
old tradition? In the gazetteer, Diod. 18, 6, 1, the MSS. have Tuvdapidwr ; 
in the parallel passage, Diod. 2, 37, 2, it is Tavéapsdmv, with MS. variants 
Tadapiéwy and Tavyapixewv. In the Cleitarchus passage, Diod. 17, 93, 2, we 
have Tavõðapıĉðv, and, in the parallel passages, Gangaridas in Curt. 9, 2, 3 (so 
in Just. 12, 8, 9), and lavĉapırõv (an obvious confusion with Gandhara) in 
Plut. Alex. 62. Now Gangaridas and Tavyap:eév are from Megasthenes’ 
Gangaridae in lower Bengal; is the name Gandaridae then merely a mistake 
of Diodorus’, and is the whole thing taken from Megasthenes? I think not. 
In Diod. 17, 91, 1 the bad Porus flies eis rò Lavédapidav éðvos; while Strabo 
15, 699 has a version that Gandaris was his country. Now Porus really did 
fly eastward before Alexander across the Ravi (Arr. 5, 21, 4), and as Alexander 
never caught him he must have gone further east than Alexander ever went, 
t.e. across the Beas, or further; and whatever the confusion in Strabo, I 
think these passages make it difficult to say that Diodorus’ version of the 
gazetteer is wrong, and that there was not across the Sutlej a real people called 
Gandaridae or Tyndaridae, or however their name got transcribed.22, Whether 
they were part of a confederacy, or whether the mention of a confederacy got 
written into the gazetteer later, must remain uncertain; but the part of the 
gazetteer given in Diod. 18, 6, 1 seems to be given with substantial accuracy, 
subject, of course, to this, that the statement that Alexander turned back 
from fear of the elephants is a late legend inserted by Diodorus himself; I 
shall return to this. 

Strictly construed, the gazetteer imports that Alexander claimed India up 
to the Sutlej; and it is possible enough that he did. Across the Beas, says 
Arr. 5, 25, 1, was a people aristocratically governed (i.e. an Aratta people) 
with many elephants.23 This can hardly go back to the Journal, from its 
form; probably it is Aristobulus repeating camp gossip, for the Aratta known 
to us had no elephants. But there may really have been an Aratta people 
there, and a great one, the Oxydracae, whom the late V. A. Smith did for 
other reasons place along the Beas.*4 (The maps in the Cambridge History of 
India put them east of the lower Ravi; but Arrian shows that this was Malli 
country.) It is probably impossible to ascertain for certain where the 
Oxydracae really lived, though Arrian 6, 11, 3 implies that their centre was 
some distance away from that of the Malli; but if they did stretch north 
between Sutlej and Beas we can understand Arr. 5, 25, 1, and also justify the 
gazetteer’s claim (if it be one) of the country up to the Sutlej ; for the Oxydracae 
submitted and were (nominally) placed under a satrap. It leads also to a 
most interesting hypothesis. Strabo, 15, 687 (? from Megasthenes), says that 
the Persians got mercenaries from the ’Tépaxa:. If this, as I suppose, means 





* Kiessling, s.v. Gandaridae in Pauly- oligarchy of 5000, each of whom gave an 
Wissowa, makes the people of Gandhara, elephant to the State ! 


the Gandaridae, and the Gangaridae, three 21 J.R.A.S. 1903, 685.—Arr. 5, 22, 1, 
sections of one tribe, which had moved  8yopa, may mean that it was the Oxydracae 
across India leaving parts of itself behind. who adjoined the Cathaeans. 


23 Amplified in Strabo, 15, 702: a ruling 
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the Oxydracae (Kshudraka),25 why did any Achaemenid go to so distant a 
people for mercenaries? Clearly because the nearer peoples were his subjects ; 
1.e. we get some support for the suggestion ?® that the rule of Darius I. had 
ended at the Beas, where Alexander’s men refused to go on. 

This finishes the deductions to be drawn from the gazetteer; but it remains 
to notice two possible objections to the conclusion that Alexander never knew 
of the Ganges. One is the suggestion?” that Aristotle (and therefore pre- 
sumably Alexander) knew of it, because it is the ‘ fluvius alter’ of the Liber de 
enundacione Nili.?S A perusal of the Liber disposes of this idea at once. 
Aristotle is considering whether the Erythrean sea be a lake or part of the 
circumfluent ocean. Artaxerxes Ochus, he says, thought that it was a lake 
[that India joined Ethiopia], and that the Indus was the upper Nile; some 
Indians, however, told him that the Indus flowed into the Erythrean sea, but 
that there was a second river, fluvius alter, rising in the same mountain as the 
Indus, and flowing into (or through) the same parts of India, ad illas partes 
Indie fluens, which did flow round the Erythrean lake, circumfluere exterius 
rubrum mare (as Ochus had supposed the Indus to do). It is clear, therefore, 
that the ‘ fluvius alter ’ was in the same part of India as the Indus, quite apart 
from the fact that ‘India’ meant to Aristotle only the country of the Indus 
and the Punjab; and if this river has any real meaning,—and one must bear 
in mind the darkness in which, for Western men, ‘India’ had become 
enshrouded during the fourth century,—it is one of the Punjab rivers, possibly 
enough the river of the gazetteer, the Sutlej-Hakra; for the Sutlej alone of 
the Punjab rivers rises, like the Indus, beyond the Himalaya and bursts through. 
However, I am only concerned here with what the ‘ fluvius alter’ was not. 

The other objection is an a priori argument: traders and students from 
the east came to Taxila, and therefore Alexander must have heard of the 
Ganges and its kingdoms. It is not much good setting up an a priori argument 
against the evidence of a contemporary (and perhaps official) document like 
the gazetteer of 324/3; but, apart from that, one may well ask what sort of 
information Alexander would really have got from a trader, after it had trickled 
through two different interpreters, via Persian. The way to answer that 
question is to look (say) at the sort of information the early Spanish voyagers 
got in America, and the queer manner in which it sometimes fitted in with 
their preconceived notions. If the Staff did question some trader, or even 
Taxiles, we may be sure that the answer did not fit in badly with Alexander’s 
Aristotelian geography, because the same thing had actually happened else- 
where; Pharasmanes of Khiva knew the Aral well enough, but what he tried 
to tell Alexander merely confirmed Aristotle. It is, too, possible that we do 
possess an earlier piece of trade information of the sort here suggested, the 





2° So Miller in F.H.G. ii. p. 415, where Aristotle’s lost wepl rs Tod NeiAou avaddoews. 
the numerous variants of the name are For its genuineness, see Partsch, A bhand- 


collected. lungen d. k. sächsischen Ges. d. Wiss., 
28 By A. V. Williams-Jackson in Camb. Ph.-h. KL, 27, 1909, p. 551; it dates from 

Hist. India, i, 341. before Alexander’s expedition, Bolchert, 
27 Kiessling, Ganges in Pauly-Wissowa. Neue Jahrb. 27, 1911, 150. 


28 Rose,® fr. 248; a Latin summary of 
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river Hypobaros in Ctesias (Plin. N.H. 37, 39). What river the name ‘ bringer 
of good things’ suggests no man can say; the Ganges is periodically sug- 
gested,?? in spite of Ctesias’ statement that the river was ‘ not large,’ and one 
can only say what Lassen said seventy years ago,—it may be, but it is extremely 
doubtful. Essentially, the river is the Greek fairy river, the Eridanos, trans- 
ferred to the east.2° But what Ctesias has to say about the gum suggests that 
so much of the story as he did not invent is a trade story, 7. e. came to Persia 
with the gum; and what one can say for certain about it is, that if Ctesias 
really got hold of a Persian translation of an epithet, unknown in Sanskrit, 
which belonged to the Ganges, he did not with the epithet get the faintest 
notion of where the Ganges was or what it was like. That Alexander also 
heard some ‘ travellers’ tales ° is possible enough; but that has nothing to do 
with any real information about the real Ganges. 

The conclusion then is that Alexander, when he turned back, knew of the 
Sutlej, and vaguely of some kingdom beyond it, with which the name Gandaridae 
or Tyndaridae was connected. He never knew of the Ganges or of Magadha, 
any more than he ever knew of the vast Middle Country between the Sutlej 
and the Ganges. What he did know was not of a nature to shake his convic- 
tion, based primarily on the Aristotelian geography, that Ocean lay at quite a 
short distance in front of him, as is proved by his desire still to advance in 
spite of the great reduction in his small striking force by troops left on com- 
munications.31_ The story that he knew of the Ganges and Magadha, which is 
unknown to the good tradition, has been written into the vulgate from 
Megasthenes through a mistake which I have traced; and by means of this 
story the vulgate has attributed to Alexander a scheme of conquest 32 which 
has no basis in fact, because he knew nothing of the existence of the place 
whose conquest was the object of the scheme. The legend of the plan to 
conquer Magadha, however, matured much faster than the parallel legend of 
the plan to conquer Carthage and the Mediterranean, whose growth I have 
previously traced; 33 for while the latter was not actually accomplished till 
the Romance, Alexander conquered Magadha long before that. The first step 
was that some one forged a letter from Craterus to his mother (Strabo 15, 702) 
in which Alexander reaches the Ganges. Then follow two stories; in the one, 
preserved by Diodorus, 2, 37, 3, Alexander reaches the Ganges but dare not 
attack the Gandaridae (sic) because of their 4000 elephants; in the other, 
given in Plut. Alew. 62 and alluded to in Diodorus 17, 108, 3, he reaches the 
Ganges and desires to cross, but the army refuses. (As in Plutarch the 
‘Gandaritae and Prasii’ hold the further bank, which represents the blunder 
made by Cleitarchus which this paper has been tracing, we have here an 





2 Most recently by Kiessling, s.v. Ganges lexander’s march. 
and Hypobaros in Pauly-Wissowa. 32 The vulgate’s idea that Alexander 
30 Kiessling, Hypobaros, above. meant to cross the Ganges, involving a 


3} We have not the context of Nearchus’ conflict with Magadha, would almost arise 
obscure statement (Strabo 15, 689) that the naturally from its substitution of the Ganges 
60s 4 8:4 Tov wediow took four months; but it for the Sutlej. 
cannot have anything to do with the real size 33 J.H.S. 1921, 1. 
of India, and must relate in some way to 
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excellent instance of later legend springing from the Cleitarchean vulgate; it is 
illuminating for Plutarch’s indiscriminate use of material.) Finally, in Justin 
12, 8, 9, Alexander does conquer Magadha: Praesios, Gangaridas, caesis 
eorum exercitibus expugnat. The statement in Diodorus’ version of the 
gazetteer, 18, 6, 1, that Alexander did not attack the Gandaridae because of 
their elephants, is then a mere remark of Diodorus’ own, quoted from his 
own version of the legend in 2, 37, 3. Like many legends, it possesses a minute 
substratum of fact; the report about the elephants across the Beas, Arr. 5, 
25, 1, was one of the causes which decided Alexander’s army to go no further. 
W. W. Tarn. 


34 Diodorus’ habit of occasionally inter- Hieronymos in Pauly-Wissowa; Schubert, 
polating remarks or quotations of his own Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit, 
is now well established, anyhow for the passim. 
later books; for instances see Jacoby, 
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THE FIRST SYRIAN WAR 


EXISTING accounts of this war only know what now appears to have been 
its second phase; ? but the material now available should enable us partially 
to reconstruct the first phase, and recover for the history of Asia something of 
two lost years, 276 and 275. The starting point is Mr. Sidney Smith’s new 
readings and translation of the fragment of the Babylonian chronicle con- 
cerning Antiochus I,? with which the decree of Ilium, 0.G.J. 219, works in 
and out; overlapping them come the letter of Ptolemy II to Miletus and the 
Milesian decree in reply.® 

The Babylonian chronicle shews that in spring 276 the army of Ptolemy II 
invaded Seleucid Syria, and some time later in 276 Antiochus defeated it and 
drove it out; while heretofore it has been supposed that it was Ptolemy who 
defeated Antiochus some time in 274-3. On the face of it, then, Ptolemy 
was the original aggressor in the long series of wars between the two kingdoms. 
But can the war be traced back before spring 276? There had been bond 
enough between Ptolemy I and Seleucus I to prevent actual war so long as 
either lived; but once Seleucus was dead (280), Ptolemy II immediately threw 
down the gauntlet by recognising Keraunos as king of Macedonia, which 
Antiochus I claimed; while next year he damaged Antiochus considerably, 
for Miletus, Seleucid in 280/79, became Egyptian some time in 279/8.4 It 
does not follow there was fighting; but Ptolemy restored to Miletus a long- 
lost piece of territory, which must have become King’s Land; and if he took 
King’s Land from Antiochus it was an act of war. By 278 he was in possession 
of Halicarnassus and Myndus also; 5 but these, like Samos, he might have 
acquired when Lysimachus fell. Antiochus, however, was in no position to 
resent the loss even of Miletus. In 280 he was at war with Antigonus and the 
Northern League; and though in summer or autumn 279 he freed his hands 
somewhat by a permanent treaty of peace with Antigonus,® he remained at 


1 J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte?, vol. 4 I. Delphinion, 123 = Syill.® 322. I 
iv.(1), 1925, will shew how the matter cannot follow G. Corradi, L’ Asia Minore 
stands. See also Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen e le isole dell’ Egeo sotto i primi Seleucidi, 
der hellentstischen Staaten des Kleinasiens, Riv. di fil. 48, 1920, p. 161, who believes 


1925. Miletus was still Seleucid. 
* Babylonian Historical Texts, 1924. Mr. 5 S.E.G. 1, 363. 
Smith very kindly helped me over the € Niese’s dates here were substantially 


meaning of this document; but the right; but the date of this treaty now 
responsibility for the use here made of it is depends on the fragment of Philodemus 
my own. published by A. Mayer in 1912 (Philol. 71, 
3 A. Rehm, No. 139 of the Delphinion p. 226), on which see the writer in J.H.S., 
inscriptions, in Th. Wiegand, Milet, iii. 1. 1920, p. 148. The date is independent of 
See note 13 post. the Athenian archon-list and its troubles. 
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war with the Northern League, and in 278 Nicomedes brought the Gauls across 
as a weapon to aid the League against him.” When the revolt in the Syrian 
Seleucis started cannot be said; it may even have been going on since 280, 
for it seems that all this time Antiochus had to leave Asia Minor to Patrocles. 
By 277 Ptolemy was in possession of Lissa and other places in Lycia; 8 Lycia 
apparently had never been Seleucid, but it may illustrate his activity. Was 
he then in spring 276 trying to join hands with the rebels in the Seleucis? 
The Ilian decree will answer that question. 

In spite of Dittenberger’s opinion to the contrary, it seems clear that, in 
this decree, rovs arroatdvtas tv Tpaypatwy of l. 5, the rebels in Seleucis, are 
different people from tovs émiewévous trois mpayuacw of l. 7; èri is not 
aro, and one set are trying to break away from the kingdom, the other set to 
get into it. The latter represent an external enemy, i.e. Ptolemy, as Droysen 
rightly guessed; and |. 7 refers to, and confirms the Chronicle’s account of, 
Antiochus’ defeat of Ptolemy in 276. This being so, the decree shows that 
the revolt in the Seleucis was over before Ptolemy’s invasion. Here the 
Chronicle comes in again. Antiochus, his court, and his son and co-regent 
Seleucus were at Sardes in winter 277/6; he had then put down the revolt in 
277—not earlier, as will appear. Ptolemy then presumably invaded Seleucid 
Syria in 276 and took Damascus because, perhaps for the first time, Antiochus 
was not south of Taurus. 

Antiochus in 277 was badly needed in Asia Minor, which was being harried 
by the Gauls; this was the year of Cyzicus’ war with the Trocmi ® and of the 
great raid on Ionia by the Tolistoagii. No more is heard of the Northern 
League. Probably Antiochus made peace with the League, for by 276 (see 
post), or earlier, he had been able to bring his fleet south from the Dardanelles, 
where it had been in 279.10 The cities in the League were in any case only 
concerned to defend themselves against him. Nicomedes and Mithridates 
might be more aggressive; but, assuming that they made peace, it would not 
help Antiochus much; they had let loose a force they could not control, and 
though the Gauls kept their covenant with Nicomedes to the extent of sparing 
his friends and attacking only Seleucid Asia, they were not going to be bound 
by any peace their employers might make with Antiochus. During the whole 
of this period Antiochus was between two fires; and it was because of the 
Gauls that, when he crossed the Taurus in 276 to meet Ptolemy, he left Seleucus 
(who should have been at Babylon) at Sardes ‘ to keep a strong guard.’ But 
by 275, after defeating Ptolemy and retaking Damascus in 276, he had got 
matters settled in Syria; the Ilian decree says of this that the gods had favoured 
his attempt to regain what his father had held, and that he had restored his 
kingdom to its former condition, apyaia d:d@ects. This dates the Ilian 


7? Memnon, 19 gives Nicomedes’ treaty ° O.G.I. 748. As the treaty between 
with the Gauls. Antiochus and Antigonus is 279 (note 6), 
8 O.G.I. 57 gives the date; see Meyer, Dittenberger’s dates here are all one year 
op. cit., p. 46. That the Lycian possessions too late. 
were acquired by Ptolemy I in 295, though 10 Memnon, 18. 
possible enough, is pure guesswork. 
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decree; for, as Ptolemy was to end the war in possession of much of the south 
coast of Asia Minor, the decree must have been passed before the Egyptian 
counterstroke in 274 (see post); there was no dpxyaia didfects after that. 
The decree, then, was passed in 275. 

Antiochus must have been occupied in Syria throughout 276, for the 
Chronicle rather suggests that the defeat of Ptolemy’s army, which must have 
preceded the retaking of Damascus, fell late in the year; Antiochus was 
wounded in ‘the battle’ (O.G.I. 220). The Chronicle also shews that he 
wintered in Syria, and the Ilian decree, which suggests (l. 12) that he did not 
cross the Taurus till 275, confirms this. In Adar (February-March) 275 
supplies from the east reached him in Syria, sent by the general of Accad (the 
Babylonian satrapy), and troops from Babylon came to him in Syria a month 
later; he cannot therefore have crossed the Taurus before the end of April. 
With the supplies in Adar there also came 20 elephants, forwarded by the 
general of the Bactrian satrapy, who had presumably obtained them from the 
Mauryan emperor, Antiochus’ friend Vindusara; and they enable another 
date to be fixed. 

For if Antiochus, supposed to be lord of many elephants, wanted twenty 
more, then, when he ordered them, Apamea and the elephants there must 
have been in the hands of the Syrian rebels; and as two years should suffice 
to get twenty elephants from India, it shews that the rebellion in the Seleucis 
was not put down before 277, and also that in 277 Antiochus badly needed 
even a few elephants. Now it was sixteen of these twenty elephants—doubtless 
all that were battle-worthy—that won the ‘ elephant victory ’ over the Gauls,1 
a victory once celebrated in song; 1? and though Lucian’s details are worthless 
rhetoric, what happened seems now clear. Elephants were deadly the first 
time, against men who had never met them before; and in the Gallic terror 
of 277 Antiochus, deprived of the elephants of Ipsus, ordered fresh ones on 
account of the Gauls. What meanwhile had happened to the elephants of 
Ipsus at Apamea is unknown; they are, I think, nowhere alluded to again; 
and as, when Antiochus crossed the Taurus in or after April 275, he took with 
him only the twenty new elephants (or 16 of them) and no more, possibly the 
elephants at Apamea had ceased to exist. Now, as Antiochus had gone to 
the trouble of bringing these twenty from India, and as his orders were so 
urgent that they had come on from Babylonia with the supplies and in advance 
of the troops, he would naturally use them promptly, even if four were still 
footsore. They justified his prescience, and thoroughly defeated a Gallic 
army; the ‘elephant victory’ then certainly falls in the campaigning season 
of 275, and marked the end of the Gauls’ first great raid. The Ilian decree, 
I. 12, celebrates the event: now (in 275) Antiochus has recrossed the Taurus 
(after defeating Ptolemy) and has given peace to the cities and brought his 
kingdom into an even more glorious condition (than after 276). The Ilians 


11 Lucian, Zeuxis II. The Myrina terra- victory. 
cotta of an elephant trampling on a Gaul, 12 Suidas s.v. Sipwvridns Mayuns Ximvdov. 
B.C.H., 1885, p. 485, may refer to this 
M 2 
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thereon honour him as Soter; for he had saved the cities from the Gauls. 
The year 275 was then Antiochus’ year; and when the decree was passed (late 
in 275, after his victory), he seemed in fairly smooth water. 

This is the framework into which fits Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus. It is 
unfortunate that Rehm should have dated this important document to about 
262-260, and that so many have followed this,1* though the reasoning is based 
only on vague combinations, while all the time inscriptions existed which 
rendered so late a date impossible. It is necessary to take the document afresh 
and see what it says. 

Ptolemy, before he wrote, had received letters from his people in Miletus, 
who are described as ‘ the son, Callicrates, and the other Friends.’ Callicrates 
then ranks between Ptolemy’s son and his Friends, used in the broad sense; 
and everyone agrees that he was Callicrates son of Boiscos of Samos, nauarch 
of Egypt; no doubt seems possible. Now Callicrates’ date is epigraphically 
fixed within definite limits; several inscriptions connect him with Arsinoe, and 
none with anyone else; he succeeded Philocles, who is last heard of circ. 278,14 
in the office of nauarch at some time after 278 but well before Arsinoe’s death 
in 270—he was nauarch in her lifetime—and he was still nauarch for a time 
after 270, but had ceased to hold the office in 266, when his successor Patroclus 
appears; as he is not heard of again, he was presumably dead. His dedications 
show that, as was natural enough in a Samian, he was Arsinoe’s man. I 
collected all the evidence in 1911,1° and need not go over the ground again; 
the only new fact since 1° is S.L.G. 1, 363 (see note 14), which takes Philocles 
down some two years later than was previously known (Syll.2 390). The 
comparison I gave in 1911 of the very extensive powers exercised by Philocles 
and Patroclus respectively proves (if anyone ever doubted it) that there was 
only one nauarch of Egypt at a time—a thing which has nothing to do with 
the number of fleets at sea; and there was, in fact, a similar office under the 
Seleucids, though naturally their nauarchs were not Viceroys of the sea, like 
the Egyptian: see Polybius 5, 43, 1, where Diognetus is ‘ the nauarch,’ though 
actually engaged in escorting the bride of Antiochus III overland from Pontus 





13 See especially G. de Sanctis in Atti 
Acc. Torino, 1913, p. 1220; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in G.G.A. 1914, 
p. 65; W. Kolbe in G.G.A. 1916, p. 433. 
Many others have copied. It has always 
been obvious that Rehm’s dating could not 
stand, as I pointed out in J.H.S., 1924, 
p. 146 n. 29; and in fact A. Rostagni, Poets 
Alessandrini, p. 374, had already stated in 
1916 that the date must fall in Callicrates’ 
nauarchate as established by me (note 16 
. post). Rostagni’s dating has apparently 
attracted no attention, and I regret that I 
did not know of it myself till this article was 
practically complete; but I gladly acknow- 
ledge his priority. Of course it was not 
possible to see the exact placing of Ptolemy’s 
letter till a correct translation of the Antio- 


chus chronicle was available. 

14 S.E.G. 1, 363. At the date of this 
inscription, Miletus, Myndus, and Hali- 
carnassus were all Ptolemaic; it cannot 
therefore, on account of Miletus, be earlier 
than 278 (or very late in 279); and as it 
must be a peace year, it cannot well be later 


than 277. 
16 Nauarch and Nesiarch, J.H.S. 1911, 


251. Callicrates, formerly omitted from 
Pauly-Wissowa, has at last appeared in the 
1924 Supplement volume, where P. Schoch 
is much puzzled to work in the accepted 
dating of Ptolemy’s letter with the Calli- 
crates inscriptions. 

16 S.E.G. 1, 370 (Callicrates) and 2, 512 
(Patroclus) add nothing for this purpose. 
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to Zeugma. Ptolemy’s letter, then, must fall in one of the years of Callicrates’ 
nauarchate, which renders any date after 267 impossible; and as both letter 
and decree clearly envisage a war, and Egypt was not engaged in any war 
between the first Syrian and the Chremonidean (266), both documents must 
belong to the first Syrian war. 

To come now to details. The Milesian decree says that Ptolemy had 
restored the ywpa to the Milesians (this was in 279/8) and was trying to give 
them peace (7zrapacxevalwr, present tense), but now they were involved in war. 
Obviously there had been no other war between 279/8 and the one in question, 
and no long time had elapsed, for Ptolemy had not succeeded in giving peace; 
again the first Syrian war is indicated. The war in which Miletus was involved 
was one by land and sea, and the enemy had sailed against the city. As 
Miletus had been Antiochus’ one great loss during his reign, he would attempt 
to recover it as soon as he could. Looking back over the course of events as 
here given, the earliest date for such an attempt, made by Seleucus or some 
general, would be the latter part of 276; it could not well be later than the 
year of success, 275. Now in 276 Antiochus’ fleet probably had an open sea, 
since there was an obvious reason for the Egyptian fleet being elsewhere; it 
had probably accompanied Ptolemy’s invasion of Syria, and very likely his 
retreat also.1” This is confirmed by the fact that that autumn or winter 
Antiochus sent his sister Phila to Pella for her marriage; she could not have 
gone overland from Sardes during the Gallic terror. Probably, then, the 
naval attack on Miletus was late 276 (or early 275); and if Ptolemy’s fleet in 
276 was tied to Syria, 275 is the probable date for the relief of Miletus by sea : 
it will appear that Ptolemaeus’ movements afford some confirmation of this. 
By sea Antiochus naturally failed; his fleet was probably no match for the 
Egyptian, and once Callicrates arrived it had to retire, or was defeated; for 
Callicrates’ presence at Miletus in war-time imports that of his fleet. In the 
Miletus documents the sea appears as being perfectly safe for Egypt; the 
‘son’ and Callicrates had written their reports to Ptolemy, Hegestratus had 
brought Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus, and the Milesians propose to send as of 
course the usual envoys to take their decree to Ptolemy, all these documents 
coming and going by sea. But on land the position is very different; Ptolemy 
can only exhort the Milesians to keep true to him, and say he will try to defend 
them (meipacópeĝla apúvecðar tov Sjpmov); that is, he has not yet recovered 
from his defeat in Syria in 276, and the letter therefore is before 274, the year 
his successes began, when Callicrates was elsewhere. One more indication. 
In 276/5 and 275/4 Apollo was eponymous magistrate of Miletus,1® always a 
sign of trouble, as it means that no citizen would take the office, which at 
Miletus involved considerable expenditure. The letter then belongs somewhere 
in 275, and at its date Antiochus’ troops from the land side had reduced the 
city to some straits. Whether he ultimately failed to take it, or whether he 
took it and lost it again in the war of Eumenes, when he lost Ephesus, cannot 


17 Invasions in either direction along the 306, Antiochus III and Ptolemy IV in 219, 
Syrian highway were often accompanied by 18 I. Delphinion, 123. 
a fleet, e.g. Perdiccas in 321, Antigonus in 
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be said; as Apollo was eponymous magistrate of Miletus from 266/5 to 263/2 
the latter alternative is at least possible. 

Before going further, one phrase in the Miletus decree must be noticed. 
I have mentioned that the decree says Miletus was involved in war. It is 
really ‘ wars, —«al võu moréuwv kararaßovræv moró|v] Kal weyarov huâs 
Kal Kata ynv ral Kata Oaraccav. This has been explained merely as meaning 
an attack by land and sea. But there were in fact two wars; beside Antiochus’ 
attack in (say) late 276, Miletus was also attacked by the Gauls in the great 
raid which began in 277.19 As the Gauls raided in bands, more than one band 
may have visited the city’s territory; hence morrðv. 

Now as to Antiochus’ fleet.?? There is contemporary evidence for its 
participation in this war in the stele from Sais in the Louvre,” relating to the 
deification of Arsinoe at Sais as Isis Arsinoe Philadelphos, and dated 266/5; 
the inscription mentions that Ptolemy had been victorious in a great war in 
Asia, though the enemy, beside land forces, came in ‘numerous boats and 
innumerable ships’; the war, from the date, can only be the first Syrian, and 
the reference was appropriate to the occasion, as in its second phase this war 
was Arsinoe’s war. In a Greek inscription the distinction of boats and ships 
might mean that Antiochus had followed the common practice of reinforcing 
his navy by hiring pirates; ?? but perhaps one cannot press an Egyptian priestly 
document so far. Unfortunately Rehm missed this document also,”? and, after 
saying that it was ‘ schwer glaublich ’ that either Antiochus I or II could have 
attacked Miletus by sea, for which he gave no reason, decided that the attacking 
fleet must have been that of Antigonus Gonatas after Cos; and Cos in 262-260 
has been an article of faith in Germany ever since, in spite of the fact that the 
Miletus documents shew that Egypt was absolutely free to do as she pleased 
at sea. But I am not going to inflict Cos on my readers; as Ptolemy’s letter 
cannot be after 275 it has nothing to do with that elusive battle. 

One more indication about the war can be drawn from the ‘son’ of 
Ptolemy’s letter. The Milesian decree names him before Ptolemy II; he was 
therefore governor of Miletus. But in 275 the future Ptolemy III was a child, 
and Ptolemy II, who was born in spring 308, could not have had an illegitimate 
son old enough to govern Miletus in war-time. The ‘son,’ therefore, can only 
be the much-discussed Ptolemaeus, son of King Lysimachus and Arsinoe II, 
and the hypothesis that Ptolemy II adopted him is correct. (This ought to 
settle who the man was who revolted and was killed at Ephesus in 259; 
Ptolemaeus governed for Ptolemy II in Ionia throughout, and the ‘ Seleucizers ° 
of Ephesus, who all but killed his mother in 281, had better luck with the son 


19 Anyte in Anth. Pal. 7, 492. 

20 Beside Memnon, 18, it may be referred 
to in Syll.3 410; see G. de Sanctis, Con- 
tributi alla storia dell’ impero Seleucideo, 
Atti Acc. Torino, 1911/12, p. 793. 

21 A. Wiedemann in Rh. Mus. 1883, p. 
391; A. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Lagides, 
1, p. 175. 

22 As Demetrius against Rhodes and 


Cassander, Gonatas against Cassandreia, 
Ptolemy II. against Antiochus I. and 
Gonatas, Antiochus III. against Rome. 

23 As I am pointing out the defects in 
Rehm’s dating of one document, I should 
like also to say how much I have learnt from 
his great publication of the Delphinion 
inscriptions. 
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in 259 24.) Arsinoe II, then, had married her brother before the date of the 
letter in 275, as her son had already been adopted. How long before? If the 
letter means, as it seems to mean, that the ‘son’ had only arrived at Miletus 
with Callicrates’ fleet, then her marriage was quite recent, not earlier than 
winter 276/5; for the point of Ptolemy adopting her son was to make use of 
his hereditary influence in lonia, and he would be sent there promptly. This 
date for Arsinoe’s marriage—winter 276/5—is also suggested by another line 
of reasoning. During the ‘ anarchy ’ in Macedonia, in 278 and 277, Ptolemaeus 
was in that country as one of the pretenders to the crown.?3 Antigonus became 
king late in 277 or early in 276, spent 276 in clearing out the pretenders, and 
was master of the kingdom by the end of the year. Though the fate of Ptole- 
maeus is not actually recorded, the probability is great that he remained in 
Macedonia till 276 and was driven out that year, as Antipater Etesias was; 
if so, Arsinoe’s marriage and his adoption by Ptolemy would probably not fall 
before winter 276/5, and incidentally the date of 275 for the relief of Miletus by 
sea is confirmed. This date for Arsinoe’s marriage is a probability only, but 
a rather strongly founded one; and the attraction of it is that it would provide 
the real solution of that dificult problem, the sister-marriage, which certainly 
had nothing to do with Egyptian custom : Ptolemy married her after his defeat 
in Syria because things were going badly for him, and he needed her strength 
and brains to manage the war which he was going to lose, as he lost the second 
Syrian war when she was not there to help him. But of course it is not impos- 
sible for the marriage to have been as early as 277. 

The first phase of the war then—276 and 275—had on the whole been 
successful for Antiochus. For the second phase, Egypt’s victory, there are 
no new documents. Antiochus was expected to invade Egypt to help Magas; 
as there seems no reason for delaying his preparations, the expected year must 
have been 274, and that year must therefore have seen Magas’ abortive invasion 
and the Egyptian counterstroke against Antiochus; to place these operations 
in 273 would merely leave 274 a blank. Antiochus was held off by the Egyptian 
fleet, doubtless (as that of Ptolemy I in 306) accompanied by transports full of 
mercenaries, which attacked his key-province of Cilicia and forced him to 
fight for the road from Antioch to Sardes, while pirates were hired to ravage 


24 He was therefore not the Telmessian 
‘ Ptolemy son of Lysimachus’ of O.G.I. 
55 = Tit. Asiae Min. II., No.1. I gave my 
own reasons long ago (J.H.S. 1910, p. 215) 


the race, from choice or otherwise; for 
example, Demetrius’ son by Deidameia, 
Alexander, lived quietly in Egy; =(E. W. 
Webster in Class. Phil., 1922, 357), as did 


for not accepting M. Holleaux’ conjecture, 
extylovoly, which would import that he 
was; (I doubt it being possible as Greek ;) 
E. Kalinka in Tit. As. Min. now reads emi 
n[Govlv. All we know of the Telmessian is 
that he claimed descent from King Lysi- 
machus of Thrace (for this coin see G. F. 
Hill in Anatolian Studies, p. 211), and must, 
from the fact that he accepted the rule of 
one small city, have been a man who was 
not in high politics. Obviously there were 
men of royal blood who had dropped out of 


Cassander’s nephew Antipater Etesias after 
his expulsion from Macedonia in 2/6 (Zeno 
Pap., Cairo, No. 70). Guesses are easy 
and worthless; if one be wanted, suppose 
the Telmessian’s father Lysimachus to have 
been one of the children of King Lysi- 
machus’ son Agathocles (these children are 
lost to sight after 282), married to an ille- 
gitimate daughter of Ptolemy II. The 
generations would fit; for the Telmessian 
was still alive in 189. 
25 Diod, 22,4; Euseb. 1, 236. 
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all his coasts.2® The only question is if the Egyptian conquests 2? demand one 
campaign or two. The Pithom stele shows that Ptolemy and Arsinoe were at 
Herodpolis in January 273, which might mean that the war was over, or nearly 
so; but it is difficult to place much reliance upon such indications when one 
remembers that throughout the second Syrian war, while Egypt was losing 
her possessions in Asia Minor and the sea-command, the Zeno papyri exhibit 
a country which might never have heard of battles, with its finance minister 
seemingly anxious only about his new apple trees. It cannot really be said 
if the war lasted through 273 or not. Callicrates’ share in the successes of 274 
must be guessed at from the statue of him erected by the Island League and 
from the circumstance that someone honoured him at Samos jointly with 
Ptolemy and Arsinoe, a thing seemingly quite unique for a subject.2® The 
unique honours conferred upon Arsinoe, who had turned defeat into victory, 
need not be collected here. 


W. W. Tarn. 





26 Paus. 1, 7, 3. The use of úrép shews that Arsinoe was still 


27 For their extent see Meyer, op. cit. alive. 
28 O.G.I. 29, with Add. vol. 2, p. 539. 
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THE HELLENISTIC RULER-CULT AND THE DAEMON! 


My excuse for adding another item to the literature of the Hellenistic 
ruler-cult is that two new ideas have recently come into prominence.” One is 
that the founder of the official ruler-cult was not Ptolemy II but Alexander; 
the other is that what was worshipped was not the ruler himself but his daemon. 
The former idea originated with Dr. P. Schnabel, and was derived by him from a 
new interpretation of the proskynesis scene at Bactra; he argued that Chares’ 
account in Plutarch (Alexander 54) showed that the proskynesis was made to a 
statue of Alexander standing on an altar (éo7ia) among the hearth-gods: whether 
Macedonians in the fourth century had hearth-gods he did not consider, but 
quoted Roman analogies of a later time. This idea has been much criticised, 
and I know of no one but Professor L. R. Taylor who has accepted it; in 
particular, Professor Berve has made a strong case for preferring Arrian’s 
version of the proskynesis scene. But, in fact, Schnabel’s interpretation of 
Chares was killed dead at once by Dr. Th. Birt, though this has not been much 
noticed, perhaps because it only needed one sentence: Chares in the same 
passage makes Demetrius say to Alexander otros yap ce pdvos ov mpooekivyge, 
where the word ge is conclusive that the proskynesis was made to Alexander 
(and not to a statue on an altar). Those who appeal to Chares must go to 
Chares. Therewith the whole basis of Schnabel’s reconstruction vanished ; 
indeed he abandoned it himself (though I doubt if he saw this) when at the end 
of his second article he accepted Birt’s contention that in the crucial passage in 
Plutarch (zpos éortav avaorĝvar kal mióvra mpooKuvycat mpatov eÎra diAjaat Tov 
’AdéEavd pov) mpockuvyicat must govern "AAdEavd pov (as mparov eîra demands), 
which is in effect an acceptance of the view that the proskynesis was made to 
Alexander and not to a statue on an altar. But Schnabel did good service, as 
Professor Kaerst has emphasised (p. 572), in calling attention to the mention 
of a éoria in Chares-Plutarch as a thing which required elucidation; and the 





1 I desire to thank Mr. A. D. Nock for 
kindly reading the first draft of this paper 
and supplying me with a number of valuable 
suggestions and references (the latter 
marked A. D. N.), which have greatly 
improved it. 

2 Literature here referred to : P. Schnabel, 
Die Begründung des hellenistischen Königs- 


kultes durch Alexander, Klio, xix. 1924, 
p. 113; Zur Frage der Selbstvergotterung 
Alexanders, 1b. xx. 1926, p. 398. Th. Birt, 


Alexander der Grosse und das Weltgriechentum, 
1924, pp. 491-3. H. Berve, Die angebliche 


Begründung des hellenistischen Kénigskultes 
durch Alexander, Klio, xx. 1926, p. 179; 
Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 
Grundlage, vol. i. 1926, pp. 339-40. W. 
Otto, Zum Hofzeremoniell des Hellenismus, 
"EmrvpBiuov H. Swoboda dargebracht, 1927, 
p. 194. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
vol. i. 3rd ed., 1927, Beilage VIII: Pros- 
kynese und Herrscherkult. Lily Ross 
Taylor, The‘ Proskynesis ’ and the Hellenistic 
Ruler-cult, J.H.S. xlvii. 1927, p. 53; The 
Cult of Alexander at Alexandria, Class. Phil. 
XXII. 1927, p. 162. 
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elucidation has now been provided by Professor Otto, who has brilliantly shown 
that the function of the éoria in question was to carry the eternal fire which 
burnt before the Persian kings. Schnabel’s attempt to make Alexander the 
author of the official ruler-cult was interesting ; but nothing remains of it to-day. 

About the same time as Otto’s article there appeared in this Journal an 
article by Professor Taylor (see n. 2), based on Schnabel’s ideas, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention. So far as it merely adopts Schnabel’s view 
of the origin of the ruler-cult it is obviously in no better case than Schnabel 
himself; but it goes much beyond that. Schnabel had adopted and applied 
to Alexander a suggestion, made by at least two previous writers,* that in the 
ruler-cult the object.of worship was not the king but his daemon, and Miss 
Taylor took up the question of the worship of Alexander’s daemon and elabor- 
ated it on two different lines. She sought to show that Persians had worshipped 
the daemon (t.e. the fravashi) of the Achaemenid kings, and therefore Alexander 
only continued an Achaemenid usage; and she considered afresh the banquet 
scene at Bactra, with a view to reinforcing, by a different line of argument, 
Schnabel’s idea that Alexander was author of the ruler-cult. Both lines of 
argument merit examination; neither, I think, can survive it. The real 
interest of the matter lies in the bearing which Miss Taylor’s conclusions, if 
correct, might have on the theory of Alexander’s divine world-kingdom. 

I will take the fravashi first. Not being a Persian scholar, I must believe 
that there is good reason for reading back into the Achaemenid period the 
fravashi of Sassanian times, and consequently that an Achaemenid king had a 
fravashi, called Saiuwrv by Greeks. Naturally I am unable to say myself what 
the fravashi of Achaemenid times may have been 5; but the Greek daiuwyr in 
Alexander’s day was still something external to the man, which ‘took’ him 
from the outside, as it were §; it had not yet become, as it became later, part 
of, or an expression of, his personality. But Persian worship of the fravashi of 
the living Achaemenid king, which is the point, is another matter; it is not 
claimed that there is any Persian evidence for this, and it depends solely on the 
Greek evidence put forward by Miss Taylor. I will take her passages in detail. 

Arr. Anab. vi, 29, 7 (Aristobulus). There was at Cyrus’ tomb, in Alex- 
ander’s day, a cult of Cyrus, said to have been founded by Cambyses, t.e. after 
Cyrus’ death. This cult was, in fact, being given to him as xrwrys of the 
dynasty; the idea may or may not have been taken from the Greek cult of 
the pws krorýs, with which Persians were probably familiar.” It is very 


3 The conclusive evidence that he is right 
(which he does not quote) is the fire on the 


1916, p. 497. But I apprehend that the 
nature of the Achaemenid fravashi, if one 


€oxépa before Alexander’s throne in 
Eumenes’ Alexander-tent, Diod. xviii. 61, 
l. Seen. 52. 

4 Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult in Alter- 
tum, vol. 2, 1912, pp. 529, 585; W. Weber, 
Der Prophet und sein Gott, 1925, p. 127. 

5 To Miss Taylor’s references for the 
fravasht add some interesting definitions 
quoted by Elizabeth C. Spooner, J.R.A.S., 


existed, is unknown. 

€ Andres, aiw in P. W. Supp. III, 1918. 
Menander’s lines show that the daemon was 
still an external thing,—dvépi cupmapiorarat. 

* Herod. vii. 43, where the context shows 
that the pwes to whom Xerxes at Troy 
poured libations were not, as C. Clemen 
thought (Die griechischen und lateinischen 
Nachrichten über die persiche Religion, 
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interesting; but it has no bearing on the question of the worship of the living 
ruler or of his daemon. 
App. Mith. 66. The much-quoted passage which describes how the kings 


of Pontus sacrificed to Zeus Stratios on a hill-top, while below the hill they 
spread a table for the spectators; Appian adds ofov rı kal èv ITacapyddais ori 
tots Ilepodv Bac.rebar Ovoias yévos, ‘the Persian kings have the same sort of 
sacrifice in Pasargadae.’ I do not know how Miss Taylor has seen in this 
passage ‘ testimony for the worship which the Persians gave to their dead kings 
at the royal tombs of the Achaemenids in Pasargadae. Regular sacrifices, 
Appian tells us, were made at the tombs.’ (He never mentions tombs.) It is 
quite clear that the whole thing has nothing to do with the worship of any man, 
living or dead; the meaning of the passage is not in doubt, and the words 
eott Tots llepoðv Paciàedo Ovaias yévos cannot, as a matter of Hellenistic Greek, 
mean ‘a sacrifice to the Persian kings.’ I ought, however, to notice the present 
tense égri, as some may feel a difficulty over this. I suppose it is possible that 
Appian is referring to the kings of Persis of his own day, as e.g. Justin is sup- 
posed sometimes to refer to the Sassanians °; but I doubt this myself, and would 
prefer to suppose that he is merely reproducing the tense of his source, t.e. that 
he is back in the past. Greek writers do get back into the past ; a good instance 
is Arrian, Ind. 43, 1-10, where Arrian becomes a contemporary of Eratosthenes 
and the intervening centuries have not yet occurred 1°; and Appian, who could 
refer to the long extinct Ptolemaic dynasty as “my kings,” 11 may well for a 
moment be back in the past also. 

As regards the next passage—lIsocrates, Panegyricus, 151: O@vyrov pev 
avdpa mpooKuvobyTes Kal Saiova mpocayopevovtes—Miss Taylor has since 
recognised that it has nothing to do with any cult of the Persian king’s daemon.” 
It is merely a statement, at the end of a piece of propaganda, that Persians 
addressed the king as daemon. The world has long agreed that Aeschylus made 
a mistake in thinking that the Achaemenids were gods 13; and no doubt Kaerst’s 
explanation of how Isocrates came by his error is correct.!4 

The two remaining passages do mention the king’s daemon. 

Theopompus ap. Athen. vi, 252 A,B. Nicostratus of Argos (who commanded 
Ochus’ Argive contingent in the Egyptian campaign of 343/2) when he dined 
spread a separate table which he called ‘ for the king’s daemon’; he had heard 
that the Persians about the doors (of the palace) did this, and he thought it 


would win him favour with the king. 


1920, p. 81), the lesser Zoroastrian gods, but 
Greek heroes (so R. W. Macan ad loc., and 
see his remarks on the Persian attitude 
toward Greek cults). In Arrian, Parthica fr. 
1, Alexander is similarly x7to77s. 

8 Suggested to me by A. D. Nock. 

® Clemen, op. cit. p. 175. 

10 See the present writer in Class. Rev. 
xl. 1926, p. 14, and in a forthcoming article, 
Ptolemy II and Arabia, in J.E.A., 1929. 

11 Proowm. 10. 

12 J. H. S. xlviii. 1928, p. 6. 


My first idea was that ‘the Persians 


13 The latest study, S. Eitrem in Symbolae 
Osloenses, vi. 1928, 1 [A.D.N.], which shows 
that the whole of the necromancy of the 
Persae can be explained from the Greek, 
speaks (p. 6) of ‘ Aischylos’ astonishing 
ignorance—or complete negligence—of Per- 
sian affairs.’ 

14 Op. cit. p. 575: he interpreted pros- 
kynesis as worship, as a Greek would. The 
similar error in Curtius, vil. 5, 18, Il, 
probably, as the context suggests, arose 
from the same reason. 
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about the doors’ were the palace eunuchs; but I much prefer a suggestion 
made to me by Mr. Nock, that they were people approaching the palace with 
petitions, who sought thus to win favour: ‘then the act is pure Héflichkeit-—— 
His Majesty will deign to be spiritually present.’ Certainly, in either case, the 
spreading of the table for the daemon to dine cannot by itself import worship ; 
it is merely a method of courting the good graces of the absent king. It is to 
be noted that Ochus only secured Argos’ help for this particular campaign, and 
it does not follow that Nicostrates had ever been in Persia, or that his hearsay 
was worth much; his act took place during the campaign, and Theopompus is 
correct in calling it ‘ flattery,’ more extreme than that shown by the other generals 
of the army of invasion (rovs TéTe oTpateias pweTacyorTas). 

Plutarch Artax. 15 ( ? from Ctesias). This describes a dinner at which were 
present the eunuchs of Artaxerxes II and Parysatis, the Persian noble Mithri- 
dates, and the host, ó €éorr@v. I had doubts whether the host and Parysatis’ 
chief eunuch were not the same person; but Mr. Nock has convinced me that 
the host was probably another noble who had invited the eunuchs for the sake 
of their good offices at Court. At the dinner Mithridates boasted that he had 
slain Cyrus. The company, foreseeing what would happen to him and fearing to 
be held accessory to his conversation, eis Thv yv Exvipav, i.e. made proskynesis 
to the absent king, which was all they could do; thereon the host, for the same 
reason, suggested that they should not touch on matters too great for them, and 
added the words Miss Taylor quotes: ‘ Let us eat and drink, rév Baotrdws 
daiuova mpocKkuvobvres, as they were already doing. They were trying, as 
Nicostratus tried, to secure the good graces of the absent king. 

What now does the act import? If, as everyone hitherto has for good 
reason agreed, proskynesis before the actual Persian king was not an act of 
worship, how can proskynesis in the king’s absence be an act of worship? To 
make this out, it would have to be argued that the king’s fravashi was supposed 
to be present, that it was divine, and that the proskynesis at the dinner was 
necessarily an act of worship because it was made to a divine thing. But 
nobody knows anything about the fravashi of an Achaemenid king, or what it 
was; its existence at all is only a deduction. All that the passage means is that 
the writer, whether the actual wording be that of Ctesias or of Plutarch himself, 
is expressing a symbolical act of a foreign people in the only language open to. 
him; the act was an improvisation of the moment, due to fear in a sudden crisis i 
it has nothing to do with any worship or cult of the king’s daemon. If I may 
quote Mr. Nock once more, it comes to this : ‘ The King has been delivered from 
his enemies; we won’t say anything indiscreet; but we’ll eat and drink in 
loyal homage, with all proper respect 15 to his Majesty’s good luck.’ 

All that these two passages, in fact, come to is that the actors (or writers) 
are treating the absent king as symbolically present ; the point is that the king, 
unlike Alexander at Bactra, was not there himself. It is quite clear that neither 
passage can afford any foundation for the supposition that there was in Persia 


i aaa UU 

18 For mpooxuveîv merely in the sense of dàģýðeav [A.D.N.]. So Jos. Ant. xii. 114, 
‘respect’ or ‘reverence’ cf. Eunap. Hist. Ptolemy II nmpookvvýoaşs avrots, i.e. the 
Exc. 89, 10, dxpifeav re mpocextvnce kal sacred books. 
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any general worship or cult of the king’s daemon, such as Alexander might know 
of or be influenced by; that is what matters. 

The idea that there was a Persian worship of the daemon of the living 
Achaemenid which played its part in bringing about a worship of Alexander’s 
daemon is not then supported by evidence. I come to the scene at Bactra; 
and here I am afraid J must assume that pp. 59 and 60 of Miss Taylor’s article 
are present to the reader’s mind, as I cannot copy them out. Briefly, the 
argument is that the meaning of the scene was the salutation according to 
Persian practice of Alexander’s daemon; the cup passed round was the cup of 
the well-known Greek toast aya0od Saiuovos, and Alexander, or his daemon (I 
am not sure which), was identified with the divine ’Aya6dos Jatwwr. Alexander 
was also the wine; and the argument finally leads to the startling—and to me 
I confess repellent—conclusion that the generals that night at Bactra were 
drinking symbolically the blood of Alexander; ‘the ceremony’ she says, 
‘seems to be a form of communion service.’ Her interpretation of the scene 
depends entirely on these two identifications of Alexander with “Ayafos 
Aaiuwv and the wine; if they break down the whole is gone. 

Before I come to these identifications, however, there is a very important 
preliminary question to be considered : why should we suppose that the Greek 
custom of concluding a dinner—passing round a cup of unmixed wine from which 
each guest took a sip, saying as he did so ayaGod daipovos—had been adopted by 
Alexander? It cannot merely be assumed that it was a Macedonian custom also ; 
for something is known about Macedonian customs at dinner, and what is known 
is quite inconsistent with the idea that this Greek custom had been adopted, 
even so late as the early third century. A long and minutely detailed account 
of a Macedonian dinner—Karanos’ wedding feast—early in the third century is 
given in a letter by the Macedonian Hippolochus to Douris’ brother Lynceus, 
who was collecting such things for his book on gastronomy; there is no mention 
of the dya8od Saiuovos or any other toast at the end of the dinner or elsewhere, 
or of any cup passing round. We get something quite different ; the guests go on 
dining until a trumpeter ‘sounded the usual signal that dinner was over, which, as 
you know, is the Macedonian custom where there are a number of people at 
dinner.’ 16 Karanos’ guests, in fact, numbered twenty; there must have been 
far more than twenty at Bactra; and it is a legitimate inference that Alexander 
made a similar use of a trumpeter, because we know that not only did he usually 
employ a trumpeter but that he made a still further use of him. For Chares— 
and on this matter Chares the chamberlain is good evidence—says that he 
employed a trumpeter at dinner, not only at the wedding feast at Susa, but 
always whenever he made a libation, so that all the army might know.1” Now 
if, whenever Alexander made a libation at dinner, a trumpet blew so that the 
army, hearing, might mentally associate themselves with the act of worship 





16 Athen. iv. 128a—130p. See 1308, čws dre tvyot omovðonroroúpevos, wate wav €td€vat TO 
€adAmae Tò elwhds Tod TeAcuTaiov Seimvov cnueiov. orparóneðov. I do not suppose that Alex- 
odtw yap rò Maxedovuxcv oloĝa čðos v trois ander’s use of a trumpet has anything to do 
ToAvavOpwrots edwyxials yivopeEvov. with the (suggested) occasional use of a 

17 Ib. xii. 538 D : éyivero S¢ rà Seimva mpos trumpet in initiation; S. Eitrem, Symb. 
adAnuyya TOTE uèv ev Tots ydpows Kai dAAws 8 alei Osloenses, iv. 1926, p. 57. 
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involved, the idea that he ever made a libation (and the dyafod Saipovos toast 
was a libation) in the form of passing round a cup to be sipped by all the com- 
pany seems definitely excluded; any libation he made must have been a single 
definite act, such as a trumpet could announce. There is evidence of this in the 
feast at Opis, where he and 9000 Macedonians made a libation together, which 
could only be done by signal; this was merely an extension of the practice of the 
army associating themselves mentally with the act of libation. But—and this is 
moreimportant—at this same banquet he andthe friends immediately around him 
made another libation; this was done, not by passing round a cup, but by each 
drawing a portion of wine for himself from a great bowl 18; obviously all then 
made libation simultaneously at a signal. I may add that when, on starting 
down the Hydaspes, he poured libations in view of the fleet and army, the 
conclusion of the ceremony was announced by trumpet 1°; and doubtless from 
this regular use of a trumpet arose the Oriental legend of the ‘Horn of 
Alexander.’ In view of this evidence, it cannot be supposed that Greek dinner 
customs were being practised that night at Bactra unless there were explicit 
evidence of the fact, which is not the case; and Miss Taylor’s whole argument 
from the aya0od daipovos toast or libation must fall to the ground. 
I might stop here; but I should like to consider her two identifications 
in themselves. First, Alexander as the wine. I am afraid this is due to a 
misunderstanding. The evidence adduced is Callisthenes’ supposed remark (I 
will assume here for the moment that he made it), oddev éopa (or où BovAopat) 
mav “AreEdvdpov "AokAnmob õela, and the comment is: ‘ The use of mov 
with the genitive, the regular case for the drink taken, indicates that Alexander 
and the wine were identical’; then follows the remark about the communion 
service. But, beside the genitive sometimes—not regularly—used of the drink 
taken, there is another genitive, that of the person (or god or king) whose health 
is drunk; it is the same distinction as in English between drinking wine and 
drinking ‘ The King,’ and mv ’AXdeEadvd pou merely means drinking Alexander’s 
health. Perhaps I may explain the Greek custom of drinking healths, as I have 
not found it explained anywhere. Whether the Macedonian custom was the 
same I do not know, but Callisthenes, a Greek, would, of course, allude to 
drinking a health in the way familiar to him. The Greek custom was this: as 
you ladled wine into the cup you said aloud, in the genitive, whom it was for or 
whom each ladle was for, and repeated the same name or names in the genitive 
as you drank. Alexis, Krateuas, fr. 111 (Kock, II, p. 336): the speaker tells his 
slave to pour in four ladles saying rôv mapóvrwv, three saying épwros, one saying 
‘Avruydvov rob Bactdéws, one Anuntpiov, one Pidas "Ad podirns, and then remarks 
to the company that he has filled the cup with good things. Alexis, H ypoboli- 
maios, fr. 244 (K. II, p. 386) : the speaker has poured in four ladles JTroàepatov 
Tob Paowéws ris 7 adeAdjs and two ris ‘Opovoias (i.e. the Entente recently 
a a a a et ee, 
18 Arr. Anab. vii. 11, 8-9 (both libations). attributed primarily to Lynceus, the third- 
19 Jb. vi. 3, 1-2. | century writer on gastronomy, and second- 
2 Plut. Mor. 454 E and 623 F (quoted by arily to Aristobulus and Chares; Chares is 


Plutarch as a story from a collection of certainly wrong (see post), so Aristobulus 
gossip about drinking); Athen. x. 434 D, may be wrong also. 
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concluded between Athens and Egypt).?! Diphilus, Sappho, fr. 69 (K. II, 
p. 564): the cup is peorùv Ais Lwripos, “Ayablot Aaipovos, i.e. these names 
have been pronounced when filling it. Nicostratus, Pandrosos, fr. 20 (K. II, 
p. 225): the speaker tells his slave to pour in "Aya@od Aatuovos, and the slave 
says "Ayalot Aaipovos as he does so. The cup then passed round, each as he 
drank repeating the names. “AdcEavdpov may then means drinking ‘ Alex- 
ander,’ di.e. his health; I may remark, as a reductio ad absurdum, that if it 
could mean drinking his blood, then the character in the Hypobolimaios was 
drinking the blood of the Entente Cordiale. It is unfortunate too that Miss 
Taylor’s misunderstanding of the custom should have led her to the further 
statement (p. 60), for which the sole authority quoted is the above fragment of 
the Hypobolimaios, that ‘the ceremony ’ of the salutation of the king’s daemon 
‘went down to the Hellenistic kings.’ Alexis is not talking about any cere- 
mony; he is making a character in a stage-play drink the health of Ptolemy II 
and the new Entente. Such healths have nothing to do with worship; the 
character in the Krateuas was not worshipping his guests (Tv wapdvTwr). 
Perhaps I may here clear up the matter of Alexander’s cup. Miss Taylor 
says (p. 60): ‘ Obviously the cup of dxparov from which all drank is the toast to 
ayabss Satuwv. [We have seen that this is an unfounded assumption. ] 
‘ Plutarch, in a reference to this same scene (Mor. 454 E, 623 F), calls it kú 
Àeyouévy "AdcEdvdpov peydAn. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
Alexander and dyafds Satuwv were identical.’ The cup, that is, was Alexander's 
in the sense of ¢idAyn ayabod Saipovos,”* petavimtpis vyretas,*? and similar 
expressions, which mean, not a cup which was the property of the god ’“Ayafos 
Aaipwv or the goddess ‘Yyiea, but a cup from which the company drank the 
toast dyabo6 Satuovos or byetas.4 This is impossible. Plutarch, when he 
says ‘the cup called Alexander’s big cup,’ means exactly what he says; for we 
know the history of that big gold cup. Alexander used it on great occasions 
(and the banquet at Bactra was meant to be a great occasion, though it misfired). 
He used it, for instance, for the libations when the fleet was starting down the 
Hydaspes 2°; and it ended its career when, after a libation to Poseidon, he flung 
it into the Indian Ocean,?® praying the sea to bring Nearchus and the fleet safely 
home. The cup used at Bactra was this gold cup 27; and what it was doing 
there was simply this, that it was passed round for the generals to drink 
Alexander’s health; even a private man would bring out his big cup, if he 





21 W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
p. 171; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 268, 
n. 27. Whether in l. 5 we read úo (Kaibel, 
Meineke) or &a (Kock following Cod. 
Marcianus of Athen. xi. 502 B) is immaterial 
here; if the latter, it only means that ris 
‘Opovoias is included in the four ladles 
IIrodepatov ris T adeAdijs. 

22 Xenarchus, fr. 2 (Kock, II. p. 468). 

28 Kock, I, p. 695; II. pp. 220, 224, 230. 
See generally Athen. xv. 692 F sqq. 

24 Following this, K. Scott in A. J. Phil. 
XLIX. 1928, p. 154 has explained the cups 


Antigonis and Seleucis as those in which 
men toasted these kings. But Polemon 
(Athen. xi. 497 F) says norpa maparàjoia 
Ledevxis, ‘Podias, ° Avriyovis. Did men really 
drink the health of the city of Rhodes? 
Wellington boots or an Albert chain might 
be a better parallel. 

25 Arr. Anab. vi. 3, l, èx ypvoñs diadns 
€orrevdev €s TOV TOTApLOV. 

26 Jb. vi. 19, 5, omeioas . . . tùv hiaàny, 
xpvanv oðoav, évé Baddev éS TOV TOVTOV K.T.A. 


27 Chares ap. Arr. Anab. iv. 12, 3: diadnv 
xpvoñv. 
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had one, when important healths were toward.28 Nothing turns on the wine 
in it being unmixed, beyond the known facts that the generals were a hard- 
drinking crowd and that the water in Turkestan was very bad; just as nothing 
turns on the fact that Greeks drank ayafod daiuovos in unmixed wine and 
Avos Xwrfpos in wine and water. But Greeks as a rule disliked drinking 
unmixed wine; and Callisthenes was thus able to veil his refusal to drink ‘ The 
King’ by saying that if he drank Alexander’s health [in unmixed wine] he 
would be ill. Ifthe drinking was anything more than a mere health, then it had 
some relation to the eternal fire on the éoria (mpòs éoriav avacrhnvat Kal movra). 

I have treated this supposed remark of Callisthenes as if it were true, 
because of the use Miss Taylor makes of it ; but as a matter of history the remark 
was probably never made, for Chares in both versions ?° is clear that Callisthenes 
did drink, and the sources for the remark (see n. 20) belong only to the later 
literature of gastronomy. It is a somewhat unfortunate peg on which to hang 
a far-reaching theory. 

I come now to Alexander as ’Ayafos Jaiuwy. As regards the banquet at 
Bactra the equation, based solely on the mistake about the health and the wine, 
has already broken down; in fact there is no reason to suppose that ’AyaOos 
Aaiwv was ever even mentioned at Bactra. Certainly by the fourth, and 
probably by the early fifth, century a personal though somewhat vague entity 
called “Ayafos Aatuwv had been evolved from the impersonal banqueting cry 
ayałoô Saisovos *°; but Miss Taylor’s argument about the scene at Bactra is 
based on the dyaĝoô Saipovos toast, which was and remained impersonal.3! In 
fact the identification of Alexander with "Ayaos Aaiuwyr, if made at all, must 
mean an identification, not with the Greek ’Aya6os Aaiuwy, but with ’"Ayads 
Maiwwv of Alexandria. This has more than once been suggested as a possi- 
bility ë; and Miss Taylor in her second paper (Class. Phil. xxii. p. 162) has 
sought to prove it from a passage in Pseudo-Callisthenes. It is not suggested 
that this identification can have taken place before the scene at Bactra, and 
therefore it can have no bearing on the question of Alexander’s attitude there 
toward the assumption of divinity; it is a separate question, though it bears on 
the matter of the king’s daemon. Agathodaemon at Alexandria was an old 
chthonian god of the soil, who in the form of a snake lived there before 
Alexander came. I have not discovered how old the name Agathodaemon at 





28 Alexis, fr. 111 (Kock, II. p. 336) : zai, 
THv peyddAnv òs. So Antiphanes, Didymi 
(K., II. p. 44). 

29 Plut. Alex. 54; Arr. Anab. iv, 12, 3-4. 


Museum (communicated to Nock) early 
fifth century. 

31 The English translation of a toast like 
dyabob Saivovos or dyeias would be some 


3 For. the impersonal cry, and this 
evolution, see Ganshinietz, Agathodaimon 
in P. W. Supp. IIT. 1918. He gives no 
certain pre-Hellenistic instance of the 
personal ’Ayafss Aaluwy. But personi- 
fication by the fourth century is certain, 
see A. B. Cook, Zeus, IT. 1125, 1126 [A.D.N.]; 
while the red-figured vase cited by Miss 
Taylor, p. 59, n. 28 (not dated by Benndorf), 
is in the opinion of Mr. Hinks of the British 

J.H.S.—VOL. XLVIII. 


impersonal phrase, like ‘ Here’s good luck ’ 
or ‘ Here’s good health.’ In the Highlands 
to-day, if you hand a man your flask, he 
always drinks in the impersonal form, 
* Here’s good health’; possibly because an 
impersonal health is (my wife tells me) 
common in Gaelic. 

82 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 574; Berve, Alex- 
anderreich, I. p. 340. 
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Alexandria was (it cannot, of course, be earlier than Alexander) or what con- 
nection if any there was between the Greek ’Ayafos Aaiuwv evolved from the 
banqueting cry and the snake. But ’Ayadds Aaipwv always remained rather a 
vague term which might be tacked on to anyone, like Poseidon,?* who was a 
god, or Crates the Cynic, who was not; the notice chalked on doors at Athens— 
eiaodes Kparntt, "Ayal Aaiovu **—means no more than ‘Come in, Crates; 
you're our good genius.’ It was a natural term to transfer to the good genius of 
Alexandria, the earth-snake; and there is no reason why it should not have 
been applied to Alexander also; it is merely a question of evidence whether it 
was. 

The only evidence so far adduced is Miss Taylor’s interpretation of the 
Romance, a work which, though worthless for Alexander’s acts, may be evidence 
for Alexandrian cults. The story 35 is that Alexander, when founding Alex- 
andria, met and killed the snake, recognised him as Agathodaemon, and built 
him a temple (the temple is historical). Out of this temple came snakes who 
went into the houses and were worshipped by the people as Agathodaemones ; 
in connexion with their establishment in the houses, A has @vcia redeîrai adT@ 
T® pw, ‘sacrifice is offered to the Hero himself.’ The Armenian version 
adds after jpw the words ws dduoyevet, * because he (the Hero) was of the race 
of snakes.’ Miss Taylor argues that the ‘serpent-born’ Hero must be 
Alexander, because of the familiar story of Olympias and the snake; it is not 
explained why Pseudo-Callisthenes, who always calls him Alexander, should 
suddenly adopt another name. Miss Taylor, who relies on Ausfeld,?’ supports 
her view by another passage; after the story that on 25 Tybi the people garland 
the beasts of burden, the Armenian version is said to add, ‘ and offer sacrifice to 
the god-begotten one.’ It seems, however, that Ausfeld had not got this 
correctly; for Kroll, whose text has @voidlecbar Sè Tots ayabots Saipoct Tots 
mpovooupevots TH otki@v, gives in his apparatus, following Ovavalecbar de, 
‘fort. recte 7@ Hpws kat Opnoxevew Toùs ddets Tos mpov. Arm. (Val.)’; that 
is, the term ‘ god-begotten ’ is not in the Armenian at all.28 But that the Hero 
is the dead snake is certain; for not only does the Armenian version (which 
Kroll rates highly) say so in another place,®® but this Hero is also mentioned 
elsewhere. In a list of strange sacrifices given by Sextus Empiricus, after the 
sacrifice of a man to Cronos comes the sacrifice of a cat to the Hero at 
Alexandria #°; had the writer meant Alexander here he must have said so, and 





‘Ioropia *AdeEdvdpov (the Armenian trans- 
lated into Greek), which he praises. Un- 
fortunately this book is not accessible to me. 


33 Inscription quoted from Botti by 
A. Schiff, Hirschfeld’s Festschrift, p. 377, n. 5. 
34 Quoted by Ganshinietz, op. cit. 39, 


from the Emperor Julian; Diog. Laert. vi. 
5, 81 bears it out. 

35 Pseudo-Callisthenes I. 32, 5 sqq. I use 
W. Kroll’s text, Historia Alexandri Magni, 
Vol. I. 1926. 

86 Kroll, p. 32, 1. 24. 
passage. 

87 Rh. Mus. LV. 1900, p. 354. 

38 Kroll, p. 33, 1. 6. As he here quotes 
the Armenian version in Greek, I presume 
(see p. viii) that he takes it from Raabe’s 


B omits the whole 


89 Kroll, p. 32, 1. 18 : text, cafidpupevou dé 
tod npwov (the snake’s temple); apparatus, 
*{Spupevov S€ roô mvàðvos Tob tpwos TovTou, 
(Arm).’ Nothing has previously been 
mentioned to which rovrov can refer except 
the snake. 

40 Pyrrh. hypot. TLI. 24 (221): 
*Adetavdpeia 7H “Hpun Ovovaw, 6 nap’ jyiv ovK 
dv moumoae tis. See Th. Hopfner, Fontes 
historiae religionis aegyptiacae, 1922, p. 383. 


Y * 
atAoupoy €v 
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Hopfner’s brief note: “Hpws (Wor = "Ayabodaipov) is certainly correct.*! 
Agathodaemon is properly described as a Hero; subsequently he had a 7p@ov at 
Thebes 42; in later Greek pws and Saiuwv were sometimes used as inter- 
changeable terms, as in Pausanias’ story (vi. 6, 7-11) of the Hero at Temesa. 
Meanwhile there is one definite piece of evidence, which belongs either to the 
second half of the third century or the first half of the second century B.c., 
which seems to me strong against any theory that Agathodaemon was then 
identified with Alexander. The Egyptian who wrote the first part of Column II 
of the Potter’s Oracle 4# prophesied that the city on the sea (Alexandria) would 
become a place for fishermen to dry their nets dca 70 [tT ]ov "Ayabov Aaipova kat 
Kvidw cils Mléudw memopetcba; t.e. the gods of Egypt will quit Alexandria 
for the old capital, and Alexander’s city will be so utterly destroyed that some 
who pass by will say aùr móùis Hv wavrotpédos K.7.A. To the Egyptian who 
wrote this, Agathodaemon was, like Cneph, one of his own gods; he could not 
gloat over the coming ruin of Alexander’s city and make Alexander about to 
inaugurate a golden age for Egyptians (kai róre 7 Alyumros ad&)byjoeta) by 
coming to Memphis; he knew nothing of any connexion of Agathodaemon with 
Alexander at all. The writer of the Romance seemingly knew this oracle; 
and as, instead of contradicting it, he quotes it,“ we get further confirmation 
of the fact that the Romance too does not identify Alexander with Agatho- 
daemon; in the circumstances, had the writer of the Romance desired to 
identify them, he must have done so plainly and specifically. 
There is another legend,*5 probably Jewish, in which Alexander, far from 
being the snake Agathodaemon, is a snake-master, lord of the Agathodaemones. 
He had snakes of his own, of a beneficent kind, which he brought to Egypt with 
him. In one version these succeeded in killing off the poisonous snakes of the 
country, which were assembled at the tomb of the prophet Jeremiah; in the 
other version they were unable to manage it till Jeremiah himself lent a hand. 
These beneficent snakes, called dpyoAat in one version, are called Agatho- 


41 See the magical papyrus P. Osloenses, 
I. 3, and thereon C. Preisendanz, Symb. 
Osloenses, IV. 1926, p. 60; it gives the 
metamorphoses of Psois (as the sun in the 
zodiac), and the first is a cat, dpa d poppy 
€xets aidovpov, which illustrates the cat 
sacrifice. 

42 Suidas, s.v. Ayaot Aaipovos. 

43 Col. II. ll. 2 sqq. The most recent 
text is that of R. Reitzenstein and H. H. 
Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus 
aus Iran und Griechenland, 1926, pp. 39, 
40 [A.D.N.]j, based on that of U. Wilcken, 
Hermes, xl. 1905, p. 544. They date it in 
the reign of Antiochus IV; W. Struve, 
Raccolta Lumbroso, 1925, p. 273, dates it in 
the reign of Ptolemy ITI. 

44 Shown by a parallel, not I think 
noticed. The Oracle, Col. II. 1. 4: airy 


ald]Aus Hv mavrotpodos, [et]s jv [k]aroixioðn av 


yévos avdpuv; the Romance, I. 32, 4: airy 
Ñ TOAS kTiobeîoa Anv THY oiKouperny Opeper Kai 
navraxyod Egovrat of ev ad’TH yerrnbérres avOpwrrot’ 
Kal yap Ta meTeEWa GAnY THY OLKOVLÉVNV TEpLETO- 
pevcavro. As I understand this passage, 
mavrayo goes with yewnbevres (= nav yévos 
of the Oracle) and not with é€govra,— 
the men who shall be in Alexandria shall be 
men born everywhere, for those birds (i.e. 
the birds who had just eaten the meal with 
which the city was marked out) went round 
(aorist, a single definite act) the whole 
oecumene (t.e. on their way to the city). It 
means that men from all the oecumene will 
come to the city in the track of the birds; 
as in fact they had done before Pseudo- 
Callisthenes wrote. 

45 Suidas, s.v. apycAa; the Ethiopian 
legend of Jeremiah (I only know this as 
quoted by Ganshinietz, op. cit. 52). 
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daemones in the other; one recalls that the Egyptians did, in fact, cherish 
harmless snakes called Agathodaemones in their houses.*® 

One object of Miss Taylor’s second article was, by identifying Alexander 
with the Hero of the Romance, to show that Alexander was worshipped at the 
shrines of the good genii of the houses, the Agathodaemones snakes, and thus 
reinforce Schnabel’s theory of Alexander among the hearth-gods. With the 
failure of the preliminary identification the basis of her article is gone, and I 
need not follow it further; while the idea of Alexander among the hearth-gods 
is dead, and rightly so, for it was based solely on Roman analogies of a much 
later time, ¢.e. certain phenomena of the worship of Augustus. Berve has 
already said what was necessary about this business of trying to read back from 
the Roman Empire to Alexander,*’ and I entirely agree; it is not the way to 
write history. But if we rule out, as historical method, the application to 
Alexander of considerations drawn from the worship of the genius Augusti; if 
Alexander was neither a Greek hearth-god nor a Greek banqueting cry nor an 
Egyptian snake, and Agathodaemon was not his daemon; and if the attempt to 
show that Persians worshipped the daemon of the living Achaemenid has 
failed; then we must ask, does anything remain to support the further theory 
that the Hellenistic ruler-cult was a cult, not of the ruler, but of his daemon ? 
I know of nothing.*8 

The theory in itself is neither unattractive nor impossible; indeed there is 
a case of an association at Halicarnassus worshipping the ayafos ĉaiuwv of its 
still living founder.*® And I daresay that Alexander, though not a Greek, had 
a daemon, for Plutarch (Alex. 50) alludes to the daemon of his friend Cleitus ; 
though possibly Plutarch, or his source, was merely using later Hellenistic 
terminology. One may perhaps discount the fact that Hellenistic literature and 
inscriptions never (so far as I know) allude to the cult of the ruler’s daemon #° 
by saying that so much has perished; but in fact, though what remains furnishes 
no evidence for the theory, it furnishes what seems to me conclusive evidence 





46 Plut. Mor. 755 F. self, P. Eleph. 23 (Ptolemy III); for 


47 Klio, xx. p. 182. 

48 I have met with no evidence that the 
celebration of the king’s birthday by 
Ptolemy II and his successors has any 
bearing on the alleged cult of the king’s 
daemon; but I make the reservation that 
I am not here really considering the later 
period. 

49 Syll.3 1044, 1. 35; said to be probably 
fourth/third century. Berve must have 
overlooked this when he wrote (Alex- 
anderreich, I. p. 340), ‘ Der Kult des dyafos 
Saiuwv eines Menschen ist für die griechische 
Welt nirgends bezeugt.’ Itis true that such 
a cult is never mentioned in literature. 

50 Oaths by the daemon of Ptolemy IT 
(P.S.I.iv. 361) or by the rvyn of Seleucus IT 
(O.G.I.S. 229, 1. 62) or of the king of Pontus 
(Strab. xii. 557) are not in point; for one 
thing, men swore equally by the king him- 


another, r’yn did not import any cult; for 
example, the writer in P.S.I. iv. 361, goes 
on to say, ris Tod Bacidéws Kai ’ArroAAwviov 
tuxns Bovdropéerns (which Wilcken, Archiv. 
vi. p. 390, rightly translates, ‘if the king 
and Apollonius wish’), but there was no 
cult of Apollonius. Yet rvyns here might 
just as well have been éaipovos; for the 
personal zvyy (which also originally came 
to the man from without) and the daipwv 
were now practically identical, an expression 
of the man’s personality; see Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, \xii. 1927, p. 290 [A.D.N.], and 
Hellenistische Dichtung, I. pp. 74, 76; 
A. Bouché-Leclereg, L’astrologie grecque, 
p. 288. So when Hannibal swore by the 
Sainev of the Carthaginians (Polyb. vu. 9, 2) 
he swore by his city’s * Fortune,’ its per- 
sonality, that is, by Carthage herself. 
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against it: both contemporaries and later literary men believed that what was 
worshipped or deified—anyhow as regards Alexander and the Successors—was 
the actual man of flesh and blood.5! Plutarch has a story (Alex. 28) that 
Alexander once said when wounded, ‘ This, my friends, is blood, and not 
“ ichor such as flows in the veins of the blessed gods.” ° Whether the story be 
true or invented is immaterial; it proves that, whether to Alexander’s circle or 
to some Hellenistic writer, it was the actual god who was bleeding; a daemon, 
I suppose, cannot bleed. Similarly in Phylarchus’ story of the poisoning of 
Alexander (Athen. vi. 251 C), it is the god who imbibes and suffers from the 
poison; this shows the third-century belief that it was the corporeal Alexander 
who was worshipped; you cannot poison a daemon. When Eumenes set up 
the Alexander-tent, what he and the generals worshipped was Alexander 
himself, who was there and alive, though they could not see him because he had 
(in the later phrase) ‘ changed his life’; this is further shown by the fact that 
the symbol on the throne was Alexander’s sceptre, diadem, and arms *; a 
daemon could not bear arms, and the arms were the nearest Eumenes could get 
to the actualman. One more instance, which is contemporary, may suffice ; the 
popular song with which in 290 the Athenians welcomed the god Demetrius ran : 
‘The other gods are far away . . . but thou art here, and we can see thee, 
not in wood or stone, but in very truth. To thee we pray ’ 5 (and not to thy 
daemon). Clearer evidence there cannot be that what the Athenians were 
worshipping was the man Demetrius, visibly present in the flesh. 5*4 

I should like here for completeness to add one small point to Mr. A. D. 
Nock’s conclusive refutation 55 of the time-honoured and hard-worked story 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 63) that the Athenians deified Alexander as Dionysus, since 
Miss Taylor (p. 61) has brought it into connexion with the daemon. Thestory can- 
not be true, for if Alexander ever met Diogenes he was not yet Great King, and 
Sarapis cannot have been known at Corinth in 336, even if Professor Wilcken be 
right in his view that the name took shape among the Hellenomemphites earlier 
than the reign of Ptolemy I 58; a recent attempt has indeed been made to show 
that Alexander when at Memphis was honouring and worshipping Sarapis, but 
it is purely fanciful.5? What I would add is this. The references to Hel- 
lenistic events in Diogenes Laertius are good or bad according to the source he 
is using, and in the Life of Diogenes of Sinope he has struck a bad patch; all 


51 Berve, Klio, xx. p. 182, has rightly 186 with Antigonos Gonatas, p. 49). To me 


emphasised that in Alexander’s case this 
must have been so. 

52 Diod. xviii. 60, 5-61, 1. The wording 
of the story throughout is instructive; note 
too the €cyapa with the eternal fire, which 
burnt before the living king. 

53 Douris, ap. Athen. 253 D, ll. 15-20; 
oè d€ mapóvb’ opd@pev is conclusive. 

54 K. Scott, A. J. Phil. xlix. 1928, p. 233, 
suggests that the Athenians on this occasion 
were worshipping Demetrius as Dionysus 
(with which I cannot agree), and unintention- 
ally misquotes me in support (cf. his note 


the point of the Ithyphallus is the contrast 
between the gods, who were powerless to 
help, and the deified king, who emphatically 
was not; see my Hellenistic Civilisation, 
p. 48. 

55 Notes on Ruler-cult, I-IV., J.HS. 
xlviii, 1928, p. 21. A few have always 
rejected it, e.g. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 
1910, p. 331; P. Perdrizet, Rev. E.A. xii. 
1910, p. 227, n. 6. 

56€ U.P.Z. I. pp. 25, 86, and on No. 1. 

57 E. Kornemann, Raccolta Lumbroso, 
pp. 235 sqq.: Zeus Baoweds of Arr. Anab. 
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the Hellenistic references in this Life are certainly drawn from some writer later, 
perhaps much later, than 270 who knows little history and has without much 
intelligence related various things about Diogenes of Sinope which could not have 
happened in his lifetime.58 

The conclusions of this article can be summarised in few words. The 
second attempt to show that the Hellenistic ruler-cult was inaugurated at 
Bactra and that Alexander was its author has, like the first, broken down. 
What was worshipped was the ruler himself and not his daemon. The idea of a 
Persian worship of the Achaemenid king’s daemon is not supported by evidence ; 
and the theory of Alexander’s divine world-kingdom remains where it was 
before Schnabel and Miss Taylor wrote; it has acquired no fresh support. I 
need not trouble the reader with my own view of the scene at Bactra; I have 
given that, as carefully as I can, elsewhere, and have nothing to alter.5? 

As this article, however, has been concerned with negations, I should like in 
conclusion to venture on one positive suggestion about the Alexandrian Agatho- 
daemon snake. He is generally identified with Psois, doubtless correctly, for 
Psois (Psai) was the deification of good luck (in Egyptian Sai).6° Psois was one 
of a pair of old Egyptian deities, his consort being Thermuthis (Ernutet), a name 
attached by tradition to Pharaoh’s daughter who rescued Moses. Psai is also 
the Egyptian name for Ptolemais, and doubtless Psois was the divine snake in 
that city. Now Ptolemy I founded Ptolemais during his earlier period, when still 
under the influence of Alexander’s ideas; and if Psois was installed at Ptolemais 
it is likely enough to be true that he had already been installed in Alexander’s 
city, though whether by Alexander himself and whether as Psois or Agatho- 
daemon cannot be said; it is not known how old there the name Agathodaemon 
is, though it is certainly third century. But the dispossessed chthonian deities 
would (as Weber says) in both cities be appeased by the new ruler by being given 
cults. Now the feminine correlative of Agathodaemon is *Aya6x túxy, and 
I have no doubt that Roussel is right in thinking that the Hellenistic pair 
Agathodaemon and Agathe Tyche were the two snakes Psois and Thermuthis ; 
for at some time, usually placed later in the Hellenistic period, Psois and 
Thermuthis became equated with Sarapis and Isis (who had serpent forms),®? 
and Isis was among other things Tyche.6 That Thermuthis occupies a larger 
place in Hellenistic literary notices than Psois merely reflects the fact that Isis 
became of greater importance than Sarapis; the females of the kindly house 


iii. 5, 1, is Sarapis. See on this V. Ehren- 
berg, Alexander und Agypten, 1926, p. 40, 
who gives the correct view. 

58 Instances. 44.—-Alexander writes to 
Antipater at Athens; Antipater was never 
in Athens in Alexander’s lifetime, and could 
not have been save at the head of his army. 
44.-Perdiccas threatens Diogenes with 
death if he does not come to him; (a) Dio- 
genes was dead, (b) this was not the attitude 
of the Successors toward philosophers. 
57.-Craterus invites Diogenes; (a) Diogenes 
was dead, (b) there was no moment in 


Craterus’ brief life when this was possible. 
63.—Diogenes remarks that kings do what 
their queens wish; this could not be said of 
any queen before Arsinoe II. 

59 C'.4.H. vol. vi. pp. 398 sq. 

60 See generally the discussions by W. 
Weber, Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terrakot- 
ten, vol. i. 1914, pp. 42 sqq., and P. Roussel, 
Cultes égyptiens à Délos, 1916, p. 91. 

61 Figured in their serpent form in 
Weitz’ article Sarapis in Roscher. 

62 P. Oxyr. xi. 1380; Roussel op. cit. 
No. 119. 
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snakes, the Agathodaemones, were collectively called Thermutheis, and as such 
were Isis’ ministers to punish sinners. Now I would suggest that the identi- 
fication of Psois and Thermuthis with Sarapis and Isis was not late Hellenistic 
at all, but was at latest early third century; and that consequently the Agatho- 
daemon snake at Alexandria was one of the numerous deities whose nature 
helped to constitute Sarapis. The train of ideas isthe following. It has always 
been noticed as extraordinary that Ptolemy I, a sober historian, once related a 
‘marvel’: Alexander was guided across the desert to Ammon and back again 
by two snakes (Arr. Anab. iii, 3,5). I have seen no explanation of this story. 
Of course it can be rationalised t; travellers in the desert, we are told, often see 
snakes gliding away before them; but rationalising is useless here, for Ptolemy 
clearly meant his readers to understand that he was relating a supernatural 
occurrence (Jefov). I have already tentatively made the suggestion 5 that 
the two snakes were Psois and Thermuthis. Now Ptolemy had no particular 
object in bringing Psois, merely as Psois, into the Alexander-story ; but if we 
suppose that, when Ptolemy wrote, Psois already was, or was in process of 
becoming, identified with Sarapis—as he certainly was later—then Ptolemy had 
every reason for bringing him in. For propaganda for Sarapis, so lively under 
Ptolemy II, had already been started by Ptolemy I, witness his introduction of 
the name into his account of Alexander’s death ®*; and what better-propaganda, 
for Sarapis than to indicate that the god had been Alexander’s divine guide at 
one of the crucial moments of his career, and that it was Ptolemy’s own deity, 
with Isis his consort, who led Alexander to Ammon? It is only a suggestion, 
but I submit that it is worth considering. 


W. W. Tarn. 
63 Aelian, H.N. x. 31. 66 Arr. Anab. vii, 26, 2; Plut. Alex. 76. 
64 As by G. Radet, Notes critiques sur See Kaerst’s discussion, Gesch. d. Hellenis- 
Vhistovre d Alexandre, I. 1925, p. 74. mus, II. 2nd ed., 1926, pp. 244-5; Nock, 


65 C.A.H. vol. vi. p. 378 n. op. cit. p. 21, n. 2. 
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63. 2 (al. rov tporov tay éavrtõv), 
VI. 65. 2, tor. 6, VII. 36. 5; nor is 
there any objection to ray avrav, which 


occurs I. 141. 4. The genitives need 
no further illustration than II. 34. 3 
Tà OOTA HS Exactos HY HuArs. 


A. D. KNOX. 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM KURDISTAN (C.I.G. 4673). 


THIS inscription is not given by 
Cumont in his list of Greek inscriptions 
from Babylonia and Iran.? I have only 
twiceseen it referred to,in a note in Fur- 
neaux’ Tacitus? and by Chapot ;* both 
cite it merely according to Boeckh’s 
restoration in C.I.G. as a mpockvvynpa 
‘to Heracles. The inscription was seen 
by Sir R. Ker Porter‘ on a lintel above 
the door of one of the astonishing 
system of caves in Mount Kerefto in 
Persian Kurdistan; as he saw no other 
inscriptions there the stone must have 
been brought from elsewhere, though 
probably not from far away. In the 
reproduction in C.J.G. the irregularity 
in the size of the shallow letters in 
Porter’s copy is not fully brought out, 
and the symbol which marks the end 
of the two lines is not copied exactly. 
Without attempting to reproduce the 
irregularity, the inscription runs: 


HPAKAH ^ AEKEKVIIIEI 
MH®EN’ ISITIAIOOIKAKON 


The gap in l. 1 takes three letters, that 
in l. 2 takes two; the position of the 
symbol, not reproduced here, leaves no 
room for other letters at the end of 
either line. Boeckh read it Hparrņ 
[wpoo|xu[vnua| | wn[Oléev - - wld} Oou 
xaxov, and referred to Tac. Ann. XII, 
13; but mpockvvnpa bears little relation 
to the extant letters. 

In restoring it, regard must be had to 
the kind of Greek which obtained in 
the Parthian empire when legal or 
formal Greek documents were not in 
question, t.e. when a professional scribe 
was not employed. I read l. r as 
HPAKAH(D [>] A[N] AEKTIHIH (P) ET- 





t Fouilles de Doura - Europus, 1922-1923 
(cited here as Doura), p. 452. 

2 Ann., XII, 13; second edition by H. F. 
Pelham and C. D. Fisher, 1907. 

3 Les destinées de P Hellénisme au delà de 
l Euphrate, Mém. soc. nat. des antiquaires de 
France, LXIII, 1904, p. 274, n. 3. 

4 Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, etc., 
Vol. II (1822), p. 542. | . 


(HS), ‘Sandek a temple - servant to 
Heracles.’ Sandek occurs in various 
forms: Yavdden, Yavdaxnys, Savdoxos, 
and the compound Sandaksastra> In 
a formal Greek document we should 
expect Yavdaxns; this can be illustrated 
from the parchments from Avroman in 
the same province of Kurdistan,® where 
in no. I (in Greek) two men whose 
names in Pahlavi (and doubtless in 
real life) would be Gathak and Barak 
appear as l'a@axns and Bapaxns, while 
in the Pahlavi document no. 3 we have 
Sinak instead of Sinakes.” But the 
exact parallel to our inscription is 
Doura, p. 365, no. g, from the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods, where under 
the figure of an acolyte his name is 
written in Greek as Topaax, not Top- 
caxns. avéex then in our inscription, 
a very informal document, is complete 
as it stands. It does not necessarily 
mean that the man was a native, for 
even Greeks, in the far east, tended to 
use these words ending in « without 
a Greek termination, as shown by 
various names of towns in Isidore of 
Charax—Asaak (for Arsakia), Sirok, 
Kandak, Korok.2 The name Sdvédex 
should doubtless be Savdax; but the 
tendency to degrade a and ņ into e can 
be seen at Doura, e.g. Doura, p. 369, 
no. 12, téocepa for téscapa; p. 383, 
no. 2, moté(pia) for motýpia. The e 
sound was beginning to impose itself, 
and Sandek spells his name colloquially. 

It will be noticed that both ‘Hparrñ(e) 


ean a ae ae ee ne ee ae rere nt a 





5 For the references see Höfer, Santas, in 
Roscher IV, col. 329. | 

ê E. H. Minns, /.4.S., XXXV, 1915, p. 22. 
No. 1 is dated 88 B.C. 

T A. Cowley, J.R.A.S., 1919, p. 147; 12 (or 
11) B.C. He reads Sinak in l. 6, as against 
Justi, Zranisches Namenbuch, whom he cites as 
giving Sinakes for the same Pahlavi word. So 
in Babylonian Arsak sometimes occurs instead 
of the Babylonian forms, but never Arsakes : 
A. T. Clay, Babylonian records in the library o) 
J. Pierpont Morgan II, 1913, p. 17. 

8 Mansiones Parthicae, 11, 12, 15, 17. 
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and vu7n(p)er(ns) were written without 
the termination, there being no room 
for either termination on the stone 
(assuming Porter’s copy to be correct). 
Other, and even more drastic, examples 
of such abbreviation can be given: 
Doura, p. 375, no. 14, motnp Oewy for 
moTHpia; p. 383, no. 2, more tpia for 
ToTnpia Tpia; p. 378, no. 15, xvaĝ B 
for xvafoe B'; p. 372, no. 13, TAO for 
mAivlov; p. 441, no. 18, oy for orpatn- 
you; p- 375, no. 14, ep for (?) cepee; coin 
of Orodes I, IIDAKV for éridavods.} 

In the gap in the second line the 
stroke which follows the N of MH(®)EN 
is part of an hypsilon (written V), 
showing that ma@oe was followed by 
the ordinary construction of #706 with 
the genitive; 1] is therefore a proper 
name. “Ic: is a known dative form of 
Isis; but neither the goddess nor the 
dative case can come in question here, 
and I read it as *Ici(ov), the genitive of 
the common Greek name Isias. The 
omission of the termination is in line 
with ‘HpaxrAj(e) and imn(p)ér(ys), and 
the abbreviations given above; but 
there is an actual case of the omission 
of the genitive termination -ov in a 
proper name in a Nabataean inscription 
from Egypt of the late Ptolemaic 
period,” where in the dating formula 
IIroAcuwaiov becomes Tolmai; and Na- 
bataean, like the Pahlavi with which 
Sandek was doubtless familiar, was 
written in Aramaic. This parallel 
might suggest that Sandek was an 
Asiatic; but as he calls the god (who 
must have had an Asiatic name also) 
by his Greek name Heracles, it seems 
more likely that he was at least semi- 
Greek, a pwt&éAAnv. The inscription 
then reads: 


“Hpaxrj(e) Savbex tan(p)ét(ns) > wn (O)ev 
vm] Ioi(ov) wd<t>>Oo8 karov. 


‘Sandek a temple-servant beseeches 
Heracles that Isias may not harm him.’ 
Isias was no doubt a fellow-servant 
in the temple who did not love San- 
dek; cf. Browning's Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister. 


tte nit ee Ea ne SE Ree ame a 


1 W. Wroth, B.M. Coins, Parthia, p. 92, 
no. 202. 

2 Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. de Phist. des 
religions, LXXX, 1919, p. I. 


a mamae m ani ee mare mne aap atte aa Np Ae kA tent RIN oo a Se es e eae een 


The poor spelling of the inscription 
and the omitted terminations bring it 
into line with the material from Doura 
of the first century A.D., or even later. 
But the writing and spelling on some 
of the coins of Orodes I, and Mithri- 
dates III of Parthia in the first century 
B.C. are also very bad,? and Doura was 
more in the world than Kurdistan, while 
Sandek was apparently accustomed to 
express himself in Greek. Probably, 
therefore, the date lies between the 
middle of the first century B.c. and the 
end of the first century A.D.* 

The temple in which Sandek served 
was the temple of Heracles mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann., XII, 13), Heracles 
never being referred to in Iran else- 
where; it must have been well known, 
as he had heard an interesting story of 
the nocturnal hunting expeditions of 
the god. The circumstances in Tacitus 
are that the Romans are going through 
Adiabene to attack Gotarzes of Parthia, 
and have just taken Ninus (Assbur), 
while Gotarzes is making an offering at 
this temple, which stood on a moun- 
tain called Sanbulos, not mentioned 
again by any Greek or Roman writer. 
Sanbulos, then, must be near enough 
to Kerefto for our stone to have been 
brought to Kerefto from it, and (to suit 
Tacitus) must not be too far from the 
latitude of Asshur; Kerefto itself is 
S.S.E. of Lake Urmia, roughly about 
36.20° lat. and 47° long.;> lines drawn 
E. through Mosul (Nineveh) and N. 
through Sinneh would meet near it. 
Both Furneaux and Kiepert’s map of 
Mesopotamia-Assyria put Sanbulos far 
to the south, which is impossible ; 
Kiepert’s text gives no reason, but we 
may assume that the reason was merely 
Gotarzes’ inscription at Behistun. The 
true identification of Sanbulos I owe to 
Mr. C. J. Gadd of the British Museum, 
who very kindly suggested to me that 
it might be Sinabir, and referred me to 
Thureau-Dangin’s translation of Sar- 








3 Wroth, of. cit., passim. 

4 Chapot, /.c., says the lettering shows an 
early date (in the Parthian period). But I 
doubt if he had seen Porter’s copy, and he had 
not the Doura material in 1904. 

5 See the map on the Routenkarte in Sarre 
and Herzfeld, Archäologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebtet, Vol. 1. Few maps give it. 
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gon’s account of his eighth campaign.* 
Sargon crossed seven mountains, of 
which Sinabir was one (l. 29), and then 
descended to the land Surikas; his 
route here, which lies between the 
parallels of Nineveh and Asshur, and 
the position of SurikaS, as given on 
Thureau-Dangin’s map, exactly corre- 
spond with what is needed, a locality 
near Kerefto, and not too far from the 
latitude of Asshur; indeed, Sargon must 
have passed Kerefto, or near it. Sar- 
gon does not mention any temple 
on Sinabir; this may indicate that 
‘ Heracles’ arrived later. 

Who now was this god, graecised as 
Heracles? More than one Assyrian 
deity has been suggested,” and Gruppe? 
favours von Gutschmid’s hypothesis, 
Verethragna; all these are guesswork. 
I am going to suggest another possi- 
bility (it is no more than that). Itisa 
curious coincidence that a temple- 
servant of Heracles should be called 
Sandek, for this uncommon name is 
formed from the name of the god San- 
das or Sandon, at home in Cilicia and 
identified with Heracles, and Agathias 
Hist. 2, 24 has a statement that from 
olden times the Persians worshipped 
the gods of the Greeks under other 
names, one of his instances being 
Heracles under the name Sandas, 
Laviny è rov ‘Hparréa; since his other 
instances are Bel and Anaitis, he used 
‘Persians’ in a vague sense.* Sandas 
seems not to have occurred in Persia, 
and Agathias’ statement has usually 
been rejected. It seems however pos- 
sible, from the name Sandek, that 
Agathias may have been right after all ; 
that the temple on Sanbulos was the 
temple of Sandas-Heracles which he 
had in mind, and that Sandek had 
taken the name of the god he served. 





1 Fr. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la 
huitième campagne de Sargon, 1912. 

2 Furneaux’ note ad loc. 

4 Herakles in P.W., Supp. Bd. III, 1918, 
col. 985. 

t See generally for all this, Höfer, Sandas, in 
Roscher, and Zwicker, Sandon, in P.W. 

5 Hofer, of. cit., col. 329. 


We perhaps have a parallel instance to 
this in an epitaph from Babylon pub- 
lished by Haussoullier,® written on the 
broken cover of ajar: “Aptoréas @ AANO 
övopa ‘Apdu8yxX Téios. Haussoullier 
took this to be a case of a Greek from 
Teos taking the name ‘ servant of Bel,’ 
the god of the city of his adoption; 
Otto has followed this,’ and would date 
it soon after 100 B.C. Aristeas might 
have served in Bel’s temple; but the 
question is, can we accept Haussoullier’s 
translation? Koschaker® has since 
read the last two words as one, ’Apdv- 
BnAreîos, ‘servant of Bélit, and Cu- 
mont? follows him. It is in favour of 
Koschaker that double names in Baby- 
lonia usually merely run: ‘A whose 
other name is B’; it is in favour of 
Haussoullier’s view that Ardubel is a 
very common name (Koschaker gives 
no other case of Ardubelti), and that 
Tétos, as compared with the usual epi- 
graphic form Tyios, would illustrate 
the degradation of n to e already noticed. 
I venture to think myself that Haus- 
soullier was right, because I gravely 
doubt whether, in such an informal 
document, a Babylonian name could 
possibly be written with a full-dress 
Greek termination, as though it were 
in a legal deed. If this be correct, we 
have our parallel instance. 

If my hypothesis has any truth in it, 
Sandas-Heracles probably came to Kur- 
distan from Asia Minor later than 
Sargon’s time. There is no a priori 
difficulty. If a body of men from the 
Indus could bring their gods to Ar- 
menia and keep their cult going there 
for centuries, as apparently they did,” 
men from Cilicia could bring their god 
to Persia. I hope that someone may 
be able to interpret the symbol, which 


I cannot do. 
W. W. Tarn. 


€ Klio, 1X, 1909, p. 362, no. 3. 

" Kulturgeschichte des Altertums, 1925, p. 
100, n. 201. 

8 Zeits. fiir Savigny-Stiftung, Rom. Abt., 
XLVI, 1926, p. 296, n. 4. 

* Doura, p. 452. 

10 J. Kennedy, /.2.4.S., 1904, p. 309. 
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Half of this Greek became known to 
Dr. Kroll in time for the new edition 
of his Catullus,* and Locricos, betraying 
by its blackness a tinkering of the 
stereotype, now stands in his text at 
LXVI. 54. The footnotes remain as 
they were, but the appendix recognises 
that unigena must mean ‘brother’ 
(Zephyr). 

I wish the end of the Greek poem 
had been found, for Dr. Kroll’s text of 
Catullus LXVI. 92-94 is still afflicted 


1 C. Valerius Catullus, herausgegeben und 
erklärt von Wilhelm Kroll. Zweite berichtigte 
und durch Zusätze vermehrte Auflage. Teub- 
ner, 1929. 


IIENTOZO2z., 


Ilévrofos, the five-brancher, for the hand 
(Hesiod, Works 732) has a curious parallel in 
the Rig Veda Io. 137. 7, a healing charm, which 
reads : 
hdstabhyam ddacacakhyabhyam . . 
tvopa sprcamasi. 

‘With this pair of hands ten-branched we will 
touch thee.’ 


. tabhyam 


It looks as if ‘five-branch’ belonged to the 
original inheritance of the language. 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


BACCHAE 925-6 (C.R. XLIIL, p. 59). 


I AM glad to have elicited so valuable a note 
from Mr. J. D. Denniston. He proves to my 
satisfaction (1) that ye can only be rendered 
utpote with a participle, a relative or other 
subordinate clause; (2) that in drama ye in 
apposition sometimes introduces a new and 
important fact ; (3) that this arises from its use 
in answer, ‘the speaker carrying on, as it were, 
a dialogue with himself.’ 

In the Bacchae passage (1) the MS. reads 
pyrpos euns; (2) the fact that Agave was 
Pentheus’ mother was neither new nor im- 
portant ; (3) there is involved no such emotion 
as, é.g., in the case of Solon contemplating the 
humiliation of being a Pholegandrian instead 
of an Athenian. So I still think there is some- 
thing to be said for my emendation, but I was 
wrong in questioning for ye a simple epexegetic 
use. G. C. RICHARDS. 


NOTE ON HIPPOCRATES Il. TEXNH® 5. 

Ta yap TO HheAnTOa ka ra re BeBrAaPba 
opio péva ov mâs ikavòs yvevat. 

The author has just observed that people 
who get well without calling in a doctor are 
capable of telling what it was that cured them. 
In the words quoted above he contradicts him- 
self flatly. The difficulty would be reduced if 
yap could mean ‘freilich? (as Stahl suggested 
in RA. M., 1902, pp. 1-7, citing this passage 
and others which can be otherwise explained) ; 


125 


with mumpsimus, despite my article in 
C.R. XXXVII. (1923), pp. 57, 58. 

His appendix, of five pages, mentions 
also the MS. from Pskov, and says 
a little new about M and R, but with 
imperfect knowledge of R. Yet roto- 
graphs are cheap. In R, by the way, the 
poem of Benevenutus is not appended 
to the text but prefixed; and both G and 
R have in its first line not de but a. 

The value of these five pages lies ina 
few amendments of the commentary and 
in many references to recent books and 
articles. Thanks to these, the second 
edition is even more useful than the first. 

E. HARRISON. 


it would be removed altogether by excising où, 
as has been proposed. But neither is neces- 
sary if we read the sentence as a rhetorical 
question (cf. chapters 2, 4, 7). 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


‘A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM 
KURDISTAN’: POSTSCRIPT. 


WITH regard to my article on C.l.G. 4673 
(C.R. XLIII., p. 53), Professor Wilhelm has 
pointed out to me that this inscription has 
already been restored, and has kindly given me 
the references which follow ; and it is only right 
that I should inform readers of this Review 
of my failure (in company with several well- 
known scholars) to discover this fact. Kaibel! 
read it “HpaxAjs evOdde xaruxei: pndev cioaiba 
xaxov, and Weinreich? adopted this; neither 
he nor Weinreich prints the gaps as given by 
Ker Porter. Both use it to illustrate a distich 
of which the full form was: ʻO rod Atds mais 
kadhivixos “Hpaxdjs | “EvOdde karoikei’ pndev 
eigita kakóv. Weinreich has collected the 
parallels and variants; an inscription from 
Thasos? shows that, even on a stone, the 
distich could be shortened. The distich was 
written on house-doors, and was evidently well 
known ; subsequently some Christian saint, or 
even the Deity, might replace Heracles. Wil- 
helm believes that C./.G. 4673 belongs to 
Weinreich’s class ; that it is in its right place 
over the door of the cave; and that there is no 
more now to be said, except that he would 
emend Kaibel’s reading thus : ‘HpaxAa[s évOd]de 
k[arouxJet- un Bev Telio lébar kakóv. The diffi- 
culties of copying this inscription by eye were 
no doubt considerable, and Wilhelm suggests 
that twenty-seven letters correct to twelve 
incorrect is not a bad percentage. 

W. W. TARN. 


a = a ere care ce 


1 Ep. Gr., in a note to No. 1138. 
2 Archiv f. keligtonswissenschaft, XVIII., 
I915, pp. 12 ff. 
_ > Ep. “Apx., 1909, p. 22, No. 33, “HpaxAjs 
évOade karoke. Cited by E. Peterson, Eis Geds, 
p. 54, n. I. 
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ANTONY’S LEGIONS. 


IT is important to ascertain whether in the Actium campaign Antony 
really had only the small proportion of Italian legionaries sometimes assigned 
to him,! and this can only be done by analyzing his legionary figures from 
Philippi onwards. Unfortunately, though Appian is usually quite clear, he 
omits one figure at the very start, which prevents one treating the matter 
synthetically; so one must analyze backwards from Antony’s legionary coins. 

These coins were assigned by Grueber to 32-1 B.c.,” but they may have 
extended over more than two years. Grueber negatived the view of de Salis, 
that they extended from 39 to 31, on the ground of their ‘uniformity of 
type and similarity of fabric’; but this could be accounted for if, as indeed 
Grueber suggested, the whole were struck in one mint, while the historical 
reasons for thinking they began before 32 (though certainly not in 39) are 
strong. For J. Kromayer has shown, from the effect upon Octavian, that 
Antony’s arming certainly belongs to the latter part of 35 ;° and I take it that 
all his new legions were in existence by spring 34, and that the coins started 
about that time. The coins show 30 legions, numbered 1 to 30; the series 
belonging to 8 legions, numbers I and 24-30, are rare,* those of the other 22 
The only explanation of this so far is Kromayer’s :° the 8 rare 
series are the 8 new legions. This is improbable for many reasons: (a) the 
number I cannot well be a new legion; (b) three of the new legions are explicitly 
dated to summer 35,° so the 22 series which are common must then have been 


are common. 


going on for many years previously, which I fancy no numismatist would 
accept; and (c) the question of the two legions completely destroyed by the 
Parthians in Media in 36. Two of the new legions must have replaced these 
two and borne the same numbers (for on the coins no numbers between I and 
30 are missing); but as the coins know nothing of old or new, but merely give 
numbers, these two numbers should be as common as any, so the equation 
8 rare series = 8 new legions breaks down. Apart from this, (a) seems decisive 
by itself. We must therefore start afresh—that is, the explanation of the 
8 rare series must be not temporal, but geographical ; it has to do with where 
the legions were stationed. From spring 36 onward the bulk of Antony’s army 
was fighting somewhere in Asia ;’ we have to find 8 legions which were doing 


1 For example, J. Kromayer, Hermes XXXIII, 
1898, p. 68, says that more than half his army 
was Graeco-Asiatic ; T. Rice Holmes, The Archi- 
tect of the Roman Empire, p. 147, says ‘two-thirds 
of the legionaries were Orientals.’ 

2 H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in 
the British Museum II, 1910, p. 526. 

3 Of. cit., pp. 17 sqq. 

4 Grueber, ib., p. 528. Mr. H. Mattingly 
kindly informed me that this is still so. 


5 Of. cit., p. 29; followed by V. Gardthausen, 
Augustus, I, i, P. 354. 

6 The three taken over from Sextus Pompey ; 
App. B.C. V, 571, 598. 

? 36: Parthian war ; wintered in Syria. 35: 
campaign against Sextus Pompey; wintered in 
Syria. 34: conquest of Armenia; army stayed 
in Armenia, and was brought back about Novem- 
ber, 33. 
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something else. One is clearly the legion left at Jerusalem in 37 with Herod,’ 
and probably not withdrawn till 32, if then? (perhaps Herod paid it); and the 
other 7 can only represent the army of Macedonia, which must have had 
a separate organization ; how completely it stood apart is shown by the fact 
that, after Appian ends, our remaining (inferior) sources, concerned with events 
in Asia, never mention it.2 Prior to the Actium campaign, then, the army of 
Macedonia was presumably 7 legions (I will come to the question of the 
legionary numbers presently), and from this hypothesis, which we shall find 
that the story confirms, we can work backwards. 

I assume, as everyone now does, that the number of legions Antony took 
to Media against the Parthians in 36 (including Canidius’ force) was 16.4 To 
make up this number he had in Asia the army Ventidius had had in 39 and 
38, subsequently (38-7) commanded by Sosius, and Domitius’ two legions in 
Bithynia Ventidius’ army was 11 legions,° but one was detached in 37 and 
stationed at Jerusalem ; at the end of 37, therefore, Antony had available in 
Asia 10 plus 2 legions only, and must have brought 4 from elsewhere. 

To find these 4 legions we must go back to the state of things after the 
peace of Brundisium, when early in 39 Antony divided his army between his 
two best generals, sending Ventidius with 11 legions against Labienus and the 
Parthians, and Pollio with an unknown force against the Parthini and Illyria. 
After Pollio’s successful campaign Antony divided Pollio’s army (presumably 
this refers to the year 38), leaving part to watch the Parthini and the 
Dardanians, and stationing part in Epirus.” He wanted 4 more legions for his 
Parthian campaign (which was meant to begin with an invasion of Armenia in 
38, but could not), and sent for them to Africa,’ not knowing that Lepidus 
had secured his 4 legions in Africa (these 4, therefore, do not have to be 
further considered). But as in 37 he did bring to Asia 4 more legions for his 
Parthian campaign of 36, these can only be the legions from Epirus, which had 
been stationed there to be handy ;® and the rest of Pollio’s army must be the 
7 legions which continued to form the army of Macedonia ; that is, early in 39 
Antony had given to Pollio rr legions, the same number as to Ventidius. 
After the peace of Brundisium, therefore, Antony had 22 legions of his own, 
besides the two which Domitius brought him shortly before the peace, and 
which after the peace were sent with Domitius to Bithynia. 

I go back now to the Perusine war. At this time Antony had 13 legions 
in Italy under Ventidius, Pollio, and Plancus, and 11 in Gaul under Calenus ;™ 
Appian is explicit that these were different forces.!? Plancus’ command was 
on a different footing from the rest; it formed no part of Antony's original 


1 Jos. Ant. XV, 72. . 5 For these two legions see App. V, 104, 

2 If Plut. Ant. 71 be correct, it was still there 233-4. 
in 30; but this is so unlikely that Plutarch must 6 Jos, Ant. XIV, 468 [16, 1], after Sosius took 
be taken to mean Herod’s own troops. over. 

3 Unfortunately Kromayer, op. cit., also over- 7 App. B.C. V. 320. 8 Jb, 321. 
looked it, which affects some of his conclusions. 9 Ib. 320. 10 Jb, 208. 

4 The source-figures are fully discussed by 11 Ib. 213, 215. 


Kromayer, ib., p. 23. 12 Tb. 213, dAAw © Avrwvlov orpare. 
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troops, but had been raised during the war by Fulvia. Plancus lost 2 legions 
to Agrippa,? and the rest of his command was taken over by Ventidius,® 
giving Ventidius and Pollio rr legions (13 minus 2) between them; of these, 7 
were Pollio’s (Vell. II, 76, 2). Octavian got Calenus’ 11 legions.‘ 

He was entitled to keep two of them, for after Philippi Antony had 
borrowed two from him, to be repaid from Calenus’ force.. But it was the 
loss of the other g legions of Calenus which made Antony think of war ;® con- 
sequently (though it is not recorded) the peace of Brundisium must have 
contained a provision that Octavian should return these g legions to Antony, 
for he certainly would not have made peace without them. But Octavian had 
given 6 of Antony’s legions to Lepidus ;” it will appear that these 6 were 4 of 
Calenus’ and the two which Agrippa had taken from Plancus, and which were 
only new recruits. Octavian therefore could only give back 5 of Calenus’ 
legions to Antony, and had to owe him 4. We know that he did owe 4, 
because after the peace of Tarentum he renewed his promise to pay Antony 
these 4 legions. This proves that, of the 6 legions given by Octavian to 
Lepidus, Antony only claimed 4, and this in turn is only explicable if two of 
the 6—the two Antony did not claim—were Plancus’; Antony’s reason was 
that Plancus’ legions were not his (Antony’s) own, but Fulvia’s, and as between 
Fulvia and Octavian he held that Octavian was justified in what he had done. 
After the peace, then, Antony had (apart from Domitius’ 2) 16 legions, i.e. 
II of Ventidius-Pollio and 5 once Calenus’, returned to him by Octavian. 
(The 4 Octavian continued to owe him he never got, and they fall out of the 
story.) But we have seen already that he really had, not 16, but 22. The 
other 6 are accounted for by Appian’s statement that before the peace Antony 
summoned to Italy his army from Macedonia ;° early in 40, therefore, that 
army was 6 legions. 

I go back now to Philippi. After the battle the two triumvirs kept on foot 
Ir legions, partly (it is not known how far) Cassius’ men; Antony’s share was 
6, but he borrowed 2 more from Octavian, to be repaid out of Calenus’ force 
(it has already been seen that they were repaid).’° Part of these 8 legions he 
left in Macedonia with Censorinus to deal with Cassius’ allies, the Parthini; 
Censorinus defeated the attempt of the Parthini to invade Macedonia, and 
triumphed January 1, 39.11. The rest of these 8 legions Antony took with him 
to Asia; when late in 41 he went to Alexandria he left them in Syria with 
Saxa, and early in 40, when the Parthians invaded Syria, they were destroyed 
or (being Cassius’ men) deserted to Labienus;}* the Parthians got their eagles,’ 
and these legions ceased to exist. It is here that Appian has the omission to 
which I referred; he does not say how Antony divided the 8 legions he kept 


1 App. B.C. V, 130. 2 Ib. 209. Appian. 

3 Ib. 211. 4 Ib. 213-15. 9 App. V, 243. 10 1b. 13, 14. 

5 App. V, 14; Dio XLVIII, 2, 3. 11 Plut. Ant. 24; C.I.L. 1, 2nd ed., p. 461 ; see 
6 App. V, 247. 7 1b, 223. V. Gardthausen, Augustus II, p. 236. 

8 Ib. 396, called 20,000 men. Plutarch, Ant. 35, 12 App. V, 42; Dio XLVIII, 25, 2 sqq. 


says 2 legions, but this cannot stand against 13 Mon, Ancyr. V, 40-3 (138). 
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after Philippi. We have now seen that Censorinus had 6 in Macedonia, so 
that 2 were lost with Saxa. 

Thanks therefore to Appian’s careful figures, the story, based on the 
hypothesis that before the Actium campaign the army of Macedonia consisted 
of 7 legions, is perfectly clear and consistent from 42 to 35; and this shows 
that the hypothesis of 7 legions in Macedonia is correct. From the peace of 
Brundisium, therefore, to 36 Antony had 24 legions (22 plus Domitius’ 2) ; he 
lost 2 in Media in 36, and in 35 he got 3 from Sextus and raised 5 new ones, 
making the 30 of the legionary coins. It may be assumed that the 24 legions 
which he had from 40 onwards were numbered I to 24; of the 8 new ones of 
35, two bore the numbers of the two lost in Media, and the other 6 were 
numbered 25 to 30. 

I have supposed that 7 of the 8 rare series belonged to the army of 
Macedonia. But the 7 legions of that army had been in Macedonia (or Illyria) 
since 39; and 6 of the rare series, 25 to 30, must from the numbers be new 
legions. The deduction is that in winter 35-4 Antony brought 6 of the 7 
veteran legions of Macedonia to Asia and replaced them in Macedonia by 
6 new ones, numbers 25-30; Censorinus’ 6 legions had presumably been at 
about full strength in 42, and in 35 the Macedonian legions were anyhow 
stronger than those which had been in the Parthian war. Numbers 1 and 24 
were then the 7th legion in Macedonia and the legion at Jerusalem; which was 
which cannot be said. 

I can now consider the Actium campaign. In spring 32 Antony had 22 
old legions and 8 new ones. Of the old, the majority were his own veterans, 
going back to the armies of Censorinus, Pollio, Ventidius, and Calenus— 
veterans in fact, whether technically so or not; Domitius’ 2 legions had 
anyhow seen 10 years’ service; those originally of Plancus—probably 1, or 2 at 
the outside—had seen 8 years’ service; the worst of them were by now seasoned 
troops. Naturally in 32 Antony would take the 19 best to Greece;’ pre- 
sumably therefore he took the 7 of the former army of Macedonia, which had 
suffered less than the rest, and 12 from the army which had invaded Parthia 
in 36, the best army, says Plutarch (Ant. 43), which that age saw. Of the 
11 legions not in Greece, 4 were in Cyrene,” and the other 7 were divided 
between Alexandria, Syria, and Macedonia (for the northern frontier could not 
be left unguarded),? but in what proportions cannot be said. Of these rz 
legions, the 8 new ones did contain many Greeks and Asiatics;* but that has 
nothing to do with the army Antony led against Octavian. The question here 
is, to what extent (if any) he made good, by incorporating new recruits, the 
losses which 12 of the legions of his army in Greece had suffered in the in- 
vasion of Parthia. 

The 16 legions with Antony in Media in 36 totalled 60,000 men, or 3,750 


1 The number, 19, in Plut. Ant. 68 is the cam- and 3 in Syria (this has usually been followed 
paign total. since), has again forgotten Macedonia. 

2 The eighth was one; Grueber II, p. 583. 4 On the epigraphic evidence see O. Cuntz, 

3 Kromayer, who suggests 4 in Alexandria /ahvesh. XXV, 1930, p. 70. . 
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to a legion, about three-quarter strength. His loss in this campaign was 
37 per cent. all over, which for the 16 legions would be 22,200 men.’ But 
two legions were annihilated; deducting these 7,500 men, we get a loss 
of 14,700 for the other 14 legions, or 12,600 for 12. But a disproportionate 
amount of fighting and loss must, in the nature of the case, have fallen 
on the cavalry and light-armed, and the cavalry is known to have lost 
40 per cent. (4,000 out of 10,000); so the figure for the losses of 12 legions 
may be called 12,000. As Octavia in 35 brought him 2,000 picked Italian 
troops,” this meant that he would have had to raise 10,000 men to restore these 
12 legions to their strength as at spring 36 (three-quarter strength). 

A very simple calculation shows that he did not do so. The tradition that 
Octavian’s infantry strength in the campaign was 80,000 must be taken as 
correct, for there is no reason to the contrary; the figure must have been well 
known, and no one had any interest in falsifying it. Even if we put his light- 
armed at an extremely low figure, this cannot mean over 75,000 legionaries; 
probably it really means about 72,000,* or conceivably even 70,000. Now 
Octavian could have brought far more legionaries had he wished—he had 45 
legions by the end of 36—and therefore he brought only what he thought 
would suffice (they had to be fed by sea transport from Italy); but he was 
of course well informed concerning Antony’s strength, and he must have given 
himself some margin; only a fool would have underrated Antony’s veterans, 
and he was not a fool. Consequently Octavian’s figures make it incredible 
that Antony could have had more than some 65,000 legionaries. But if 
Antony had restored these 12 legions to three-quarter strength, 3,750 men 
apiece, then, even if we take the 7 Macedonian legions as low as possible, say 
4,000 men apiece, he would have had 73,000 legionaries as a minimum, and 
possibly more; and this simply will not do. Now to get 65,000 legionaries 
Antony only had to raise, not 10,000 men, but 2,000; these he could easily get 
from the Italians in the east—Caesar’s colonies® and the very numerous 
traders. It is however far more probable that the legions who were going 
to the front were not adulterated at all, and that his real legionary force was 
63,000 or thereabouts,® all well-seasoned Italian troops; and this becomes 
almost certain when it is remembered that his master Caesar never adulterated 
veteran legions, however low their numbers had become. I may note here 
that for the battle of Actium each commander shipped anything from 35,000 
to 40,000 legionaries. Octavian shipped 8 legions and 5 cohorts.” Antony’s 
fleet, excluding Cleopatra’s squadron which was manned by her own mercen- 
aries, was some 340 ships of the line, not far from the average power of a 


1 Plut. Ant. 50, 51; Kromayer, op. cit., p. 27. 
The percentage follows from Plutarch’s figures, 
the Armenian contingent being first deducted 
from Antony’s total force. 

2 Plut. Ant. 53. 

3 Ib. 61. 

4 Crassus in 53 took 4,000 light-armed to 
35,000 legionaries, and Octavian knew that 


Antony would be tolerably strong in light-armed. 

5 As Sextus enrolled Italians from Caesar's 
colony at Lampsacus, App. V, 570. 

6 The exact figure depends on the (unknown) 
strength of the 7 Macedonian legions, Possibly 
his aim was 60,000, the same figure as against 
Parthia, 

7 Orosius VI, 19, 8 (i.e. Livy). 
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quinquereme, and a quinquereme carried 100-130 troops; this would give him 
about the same force, more than half of his legionaries. The 20,000 legion- 
aries whom Plutarch says he shipped obviously relate, like Livy’s 170 ships, to 
his right wing only, his own command. 

It follows that, in the Actium campaign, Antony had not 100,000 infantry, 
as Plutarch (Ant. 61) says, for certainly the client-kings did not bring some 
35,000 foot; their primary business was to supply cavalry, and even of that 
they only brought small contingents ( post); Antony, whose army was fed from 
Egypt, had to consider the question of supply as carefully as Octavian. He 
possibly did have more light-armed than his rival ;? but if we suppose an 
infantry total of 75,000, more or less, we are nearer the mark than Plutarch is. 
There can have been no question of Octavian being outnumbered. 

In conclusion, I may formulate the problem of Antony’s cavalry, as it has 
never been stated and is, I think, insoluble. He kept 10,000 horse after 
Philippi,* and took part to Asia with him, but how much cannot be said.* In 
the Perusine war Ventidius and his other generals had 6,500 horse;® whether 
part of this was part of the 10,000, and how much of it Antony ultimately 
secured, is unknown; he must have kept a cavalry force with the army in 
Macedonia, even if small, and must have had some loss in the battles of Saxa 
and Ventidius. In 36 he took to Media 10,000 Gallic and Spanish horse of his 
own,° that is of his original cavalry; as he needed all the cavalry he could get, 
and as he left Syria and Asia Minor bare of troops, he probably now had no 
more, unless in Macedonia. Of this 10,000 he brought back 6,000 only.” Now 
in the Actium campaign Plutarch gives him 12,000 horse of his own, and in 
addition, it seems, the armies of the client-kings.= He could perhaps have 
recruited some cavalry outside their domains, in Thrace, Macedonia, Roman 
Syria; but for a generation the East had been drained, and it is extremely 
unlikely that he could have raised his own total to 12,000. Of the four chief 
client-kings, Amyntas of Galatia brought 2,000 horse ;? doubtless Archelaos 
of Cappadocia was called on for the same figure; Polemon of Pontus could 
only send a small force, as he was guarding the Upper Euphrates against a 
hostile Armenia, but he and the smaller dynasts from Thrace, Paphlagonia, 
the Amanus, and Emesa, could certainly send another 2,000;!° Herod and his 


1 See for all this Tarn, The Battle of Actium, 
j.R.S. XXI, 1931, p. 173. 

2 For the invasion of Parthia, Antony, besides 
legionaries, his own cavalry, and the 16,000 
Armenian horse, had 14,000 men to cover his 
own light-armed and the cavalry and light-armed 
of the client kings (Plut. Ant. 37). As the client- 
kings supplied 6,000 horse to the army of Actium 
(post), it follows that that army’s light-armed 
could not well exceed 10,000-12,000 at the very 
outside. Perhaps both sides had about 10,000. 

3 App. V, 14. 

4 Only mentioned in the raid on Palmyra, 
ib. 37, 38. 


5 Ib. 208. 6 Plut. Ant. 37. 


7 Ib. 50. 8 Ib. 6r. 

9 Horace, Epode IX, 17-18. 

10 I omit the supposed Median cavalry, though 
it appears in Plutarch’s list of auxiliaries (Ant. 61). 
Dio XLIX, 44 says that in 33 Antony exchanged 
some troops with the Median king, but subse- 
quently withdrew his own men without returning 
his cavalry to the Mede; yet he asks us to 
believe that, notwithstanding this treachery, the 
Mede remained faithful to Antony and his in- 
terests (LI, 5, 5) As Antony had offcially 
accused Octavian of not giving him the legions 
promised him at Tarentum in exchange for the 
ships he had given (Plut. Ant. 55), Dio’s story 
probably represents an attempt of someone to 
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army were not there. It seems then that, if Plutarch be right, Antony had 
18,000 horse or over—12,000 of his own and at least 6,000 of the client-kings— 
and this seems inconceivable; for in the two critical cavalry battles he was 
defeated each time by Octavian’s 12,000 horse, and on the second occasion the 
defection of Amyntas and his 2,000 Galatians sufficed to decide the day. It 
seems then that Plutarch must have reckoned the cavalry of the client-kings 
twice over; the scheme in his source may have been that Antony had 12,000 
all told—6,o000 of his own, brought back from Media, and 6,000 of the client- 
kings. But even this would not end the difficulty; for Antony had left some 
cavalry in Alexandria,” and he can hardly have left none in Syria, even if he 
trusted that the rebel Tiridates and the king of Media would between them 
hold Parthia. Perhaps he had more cavalry left in spring 36 than 10,000; 
perhaps he did raise some before 32 by recruiting; perhaps 12,000 in Greece 
(including client-kings) is a true total. But we have not really the material 
to say. 

To sum up. In the Actium campaign, the legionaries of Antony’s army 
in Greece were all Italians and almost certainly all seasoned Italian troops. 
The light-armed and cavalry were of course not Italians, but nothing turns on 
this, as Octavian’s cavalry and light-armed, or the bulk of them, would not be 
Italians either. The only Greeks and Asiatics Antony had, apart from rowers, 
would be perhaps some 4,000 horse? and an unknown number of his light- 
armed. Pictures of Antony meeting Octavian at the head of a motley half- 


Asiatic army do not belong to history. 
W. W. Tarn. 


INVERNESS, 


show that Antony had done much the same 
thing; it is on a level with the two untrue pro- 
paganda stories (charge and countercharge) that 
Octavian had incited Artavasdes’ treachery to 
Antony, and that Antony had then captured 
Artavasdes by treachery himself. The methods 
of Graeco-Roman propaganda, though vigorous, 


were primitive. 

1 Horace, loc. cit, 

2 Plut. Ant. 71 implies that what horse Antony 
had there in 30 was his own, not Cleopatra’s, 

3 Assuming 12,000 horse, of which 6,000 were 
Antony’s own (Gauls and Spaniards) and 2,000 
were Galatians, 
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ALEXANDER HELIOS AND THE GOLDEN AGE? 


By W. W. TARN 


Vergil’s fourth Hclogue, foretelling a child whose coming would 
usher in the golden age, has often been supposed to be based upon 
eastern material ; and it has even been suggested that, in the period 
of Roman history which ended with Octavian’s final success at 
Actium, both East and West alike were expecting the Roman world to 
pass under the rule of one man, whether a Roman or a king from the 
east, to be followed by the birth of a child with whom should come 
the final kingdom of peace.* But the ideas of the East in this matter 
have been deduced from western and Jewish material; and I hope 
in this paper to do a little toward ascertaining the view of the Greek 
East from a contemporary Greek document which has never been 
seriously examined, and considering its relation to the ideas of Vergil. 
I can only doa little, for most of the material vanished when Augustus 
later burnt 2,000 prophecies; but the secondary historians from 
whom we derive our current ideas of the East in the crucial years before 
Actium are so extraordinarily tendencious that every scrap of con- 
temporary material, outside the circle of the victors’ version, must 
be of value. My aim is to treat the matter solely from the historical 
standpoint; and the name of the boy Alexander Helios, son of 
Cleopatra and Antony, in whom East and West met, will serve to unite 
the two aspects of what I have to say. 


A. Cueopatra’s SIDE: THE EAST 


There are three detached prophecies in the Szbylline Oracles, 
book iii, which can, I think, be dated to near the end of Cleopatra’s 
reign. The most important is ll. 350 sqq., which follows. (I use the 
text of J. Geffcken, Oracula Stbyllina 1902, throughout this paper 
except where otherwise stated.) 

350. ónnóc« Saucuopdoov “Acting bredegato ‘Poun, 
A / \ / TA 4 > / 
yonuate xev tols tóoox dedeFetar Eurradrw Acts 
> e / 3 / 3 3 ‘4 e? > > ? 
éx ‘Pauys, oAdny Samotioetat Bpv ès avtyy. 
e 99% 9 7 > ~ t 9 ! i 
dacor ÒE Acin Irardv ðóuoy auperdrcvoay, 
cixocgxig toocouto. èy “Aotd: Oyrtevcovo 
1 Professor A. D. Nock very kindly read this I desire also to thank Professor F. E. Adcock and 
paper in MS. and discussed it with me at length, and Mr. H. M. Last for some useful criticisms and 
supplied me with a number of suggestions and suggestions in the part relating to Vergil. 
references, for which I am greatly indebted to him. 4 W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein Gott, 1925, 


This must not be taken to mean that he either p. 6o. Cf. E. Norden, N Y KI.Alt. xxxi (1913), 
agrees or disagrees with the paper or any part of it. p. 656 sg. 
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3 \ > / 3 \ z ? 93 / 
355. “Ivadot ev nevin, ava uupla Ò dpAjoovouy. 
© yuav) Céyovos Aatividocg gxyove ‘Poun 
napléve, TTOAAKKL GOLOL TOAVLVHOTOLOL Ya MOLOLY 
olvabeton, AcTOLG voUMEvGEaL oÙx EvL KÓCUOW, 
A > e \ ~ / lA 1 / 
Toran, Ò Boy octo xóuny Séortowd te xelper, 
360. òè Stxynv ðÉénmovoa am’ ovpavd0ey roti yatay 
361. ipen, èx de yalno nary oùpavòv cis aveyeto7. 
367. stonvyn dé yarnvòs é¢ `Aciða yatav ddevoet, 
Eùpony ðè udxatoan tor gooetat, c¥Botog thp 
\ sf 3 z ? > > / 
TOAVETYG EVEWOTOS aYEluaTtos NÒ ayaAaCOC 
370. TVT PEOWY xal TTNVa xal EoTteTA Onota yatne. 
G) uaxapLOTÒG, Exelvov ðG &¢ ypdvov EooeTaL avNC 
NE yuv, waxcowv xevenp~autog dooov &yeavAoc. 
EVVOULLY) YXP NOX AT OVEKVOU KOTEEDEVTOSG 
ed > > 3 / 3 35 ? / \ 3 > e~ 
Heer èm’ avOommove HÒ evdixiyn, UET Ò adTIS 
375. Å TAaVTWY Tpopépouvox BedTOLG GuUdvOLA GAdMOWY 
376. xal otopyy niotis pty Eetvwv’ ğrávevlev 
378. oedérv an’ avOownwv neviny xat pevdget avayxy 
b / f ~ / > \ BUA 
377. woe te dvovoutyn wdwog POdvocg doy ğvorx 
xal POVOS OvAdLEVaL T Zowdeg xal velnex AvYEK 
380. xal vuxtoxAoTias xal TV xaxov HuaoL xelvotc. 


356: MSS. and A. Rzach’s text (Xprnowot LiBvrAraxot, 1891) ‘Poung.—359 : 
déonowvd te xelper or 8. xelper MSS, Séorowv’ droxeion Rzach.—361: both dveyetoy 
(Rzach) and ġveystpe: (Geffcken) have MS, authority, but the future sense is required 
to balance étber.—362 to 366: my omission (see below).—372 is corrupt. Rzach 
reads HE yuvh, woxkewv xevenpatog Scoov Enavrog; Geficken, Hermes xlix, p. 325, 
n. I, ġè yovh, woxtpwv yè venpatov bccav kyeabaAots, making ll. 371-2 a Christian 
interpolation (the shepherds of Bethlehem). It has been suggested to me that 371 any- 
how (a commonplace line) must be part of the text because of y&p in 373, but I think 
yée can refer to the whole sentence 367—70. Whether the lines are interpolated or not 
is for my purpose immaterial.—376-8 : Rzach’s re-arrangement, Mélanges Nicole, 1905, — 


P- 494. 
I give here the omitted lines, 362-6; Geffcken prints them between 361 and 367 
with a blank between 366 and 367 : 


362. dttt Bodtor PadrAov Camis &dinov T’ Eveyovto. 
Eotar xal Lawos Kupos, goettar AHAog KSNAOG, 
xal Poun fun’ tà dé Oéopata mavta teretTaL. 
Zuúpvns 8° drAdAvuwevyg oddelo Aóyoc. Exdino0g čotal, 
366. AAR xaxaiç BovAar xal Hyeudvov xaxdtyte (breaks off). 


These lines do not belong to the document I am considering, where they make no sense, 
but are a fragment of some prophecy declaring woe on various cities ; 363-4 are common 
form, and recur in similar prophecies of woe, iv, 91; vill, 165. L. 362 clearly goes with 
363-6 and not with 361, for it is apposite in a prophecy of woe, while it makes no sense 
to say ‘ Then she will raise Rome up again because men were being evil livers.’ 


The earliest actual date in the third book of the Sibyllines is the 
allusion to Antiochus Epiphanes; the latest may be after 27 B.c. 
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(1. 63, Samaria called Sebaste,}.if that be what YeBaoryvwv means), 
otherwise the latest is the mention (l. §2) of one of the triumvirates ; 
the document I am considering cannot be much outside these limits. 
It has often been recognised that it forms no part of the Jewish work 
in which it is imbedded ;? indeed it is very peculiarly Greek. 
Ll. 350-5, the revenge of Asia, have sometimes been assigned to the 
Mithridatic war ;? if they are part of the main document this is 
impossible (p. 141, n. 1), though they might conceivably be an older 
prophecy tacked on. But I take the whole to be one document, and 
as such I shall consider it ab integro. ‘The first question is, who is 
the despotna who is shearing Rome’s hair ? If she be a woman, then 
within the limits of date only one woman is possible, Cleopatra ; but 
she might be Asia personified (so Geffcken). Her victory over Rome 
is to be followed by a golden age ; and though we are not told how 
the transition will come about (this applies also to Vergil’s fourth 
Eclogue),* a golden age implies the end of the world-period and the 
beginning of a new one. But two other prophecies in the third 
Sibyllines, to which I shall come, do definitely put the end of the 
current world-period in Cleopatra’s reign, in one case following on 
her victory over Rome; it seems probable then that, whoever the 
despoina may be, the prophecy I am considering also belongs to 
Cleopatra’s reign, for here the end of the world-period is to follow 
the despoina’s victory over Rome; and if we have, in different 
documents in the third book of the Szbyl/ines, Cleopatra’s victory over 
Rome and the despoina’s victory over Rome each treated as the end 
of the current world-period, the despoina is almost bound to be 
Cleopatra. 

This argument only gives a considerable probability ; to settle 
the question as between the two possibilities, Asia and Cleopatra, 
one must turn to the language of the prophecy. It might suffice to 
point out that in 1l. 367 Asia is called Asia, and Asia cannot well have 
two names in one prophecy ; but much more important is the refer- 
ence in l. 375 to Homonota. Since Alexander, the promotion of 
Homonoia had been definitely part of the business of a king. ‘The 
description of the nature of Hellenistic kingship—its philosophy, as 


£Rzach, PW II A.2, col. 2131. 

2 Geficken, Komposition und Entstebungszeit der 
Oracula Sibyllina, 1902, pp. 8 sq.; E. Norden, 
op. cit. p. 657; W. Weber, op. cit. p. 58. A. 
Pincherle, Gli oracoli sibillint giudatct, 1922, 
pp. xvi sq., alone calls it Jewish, but gives no reasons. 
It has been suggested to me that the allusion to 
shearing Rome’s hair may show that the author was 
familiar with the story of Samson (and was therefore 
a Hellenized Jew). I can see no resemblance myself 
to the Samson story ; Rome’s hair is cut often, not 
once for all, and it does not deprive Rome of her 
strength, as she still has to be overthrown. On the 
other hand, cutting a woman’s hair was a known 
form of degradation in Greece; e.g. Menander, 


Periketromene. In any case a Jewish author seems 
impossible, for the reason given p. 138, n. 4. 

3 Geffcken, ad loc.; Norden, lc.; H. C. O. 
Lanchester in Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha of the O.T., ii, p. 372. Weber, op. cit. p. 59, 
n. I, inclines to negative any particular historical 
application. Apparently many prophecies of the 
revenge of Asia upon Rome once existed, like the 
oracle of Hystaspes (whatever its date); see H. 
Windisch, Die Orakel von Hystaspes, 1929, p. 52; 
F. Cumont, Rev. de I’bist. des religions ciil, 1931, 
PP. an pe 

=+ H. J. Rose, CQ xviii, 1924, p. 116: most 
accounts of the golden age leave the transition to 
the reader’s imagination. 
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it has been called—given at some time in the Hellenistic period by 
Pseudo-Ecphantus brings this out in theory: as the king corresponds 
upon earth to the divine ruler of the universe, and as in an earthly 
state existence is impossible without communion and love, the king 
must promote these things as a copy of the Homonoza of the Universe ; 
and in practice inscriptions show kings and their representatives, 
governors or envoys, trying to bring about Homonota.” This con- 
nection of Homonota with kingship renders it, to me, certain that 
the despoina who is to bring Homonota must be a real queen, who can 
only be Cleopatra, and not Asia or any other abstraction. ‘This 
conclusion is strongly reinforced, if it needs reinforcing, by the 
phrase in l. 361, èx òè yatng mé&Aw odpavov cic dveyetey; for, while 
a personified Asia might strike down Rome, it is impossible to 
imagine such an abstraction raising her up again; it must be a real 
person. 

Next come three phrases which refer to events of Cleopatra’s 
reign. The first, l. 358, is that the conqueror will force upon Rome 
a ‘marriage not in order,’ like a slave-woman’s. ‘This only makes 
sense if we treat it as the writer’s retort upon Rome for calling 
Cleopatra, after her marriage to Antony, Antony’s concubine ;° 
otherwise it is meaningless. ‘This makes the prophecy later than 
37 B.C. anyhow. ‘The second, l. 358, is the word oivafetcx, Rome is 
drunken. ‘The phrase seems unique in Greek ; I have failed to find 
anywhere another case of the term «drunken ? being applied meta- 
phorically to a country or a State ; the explanation* must be that, 
once more, it is a retort upon Rome for accusing Cleopatra of 
drinking.® If so, the prophecy probably belongs to the war of 
propaganda and vituperation of the year 33. The third phrase, 
l. 359, is that the despoina is shearing Rome’s hair (xetget, present 
tense). This use of the present tense in the middle of a row of futures 
and subjunctives employed as futures (a common Sibylline usage) ® 
is strange, and makes it just conceivable that xetpe. might have a 
future sense also ; but it is so common in prophecy to represent an 
actual present or past event as about to happen in the future that 
nothing turns on this, for it must in either case refer to an actual 
occurrence, Just as the phrases noted above refer to actual accusations 


1 On Pseudo-Ecphantus, see E. R. Goodenough, 


4 The metaphor is common in the Hebrew 
The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship, 


prophets; e.g. Is. 51, 21, Jerusalem; Jer. 25, 27 


Yale Classical Studies I, 1928, pp. 75 sgg.; I agree 
that the Stobaeus fragments must be Hellenistic. 
The passage to which I refer, part of Stobaeus IV, 
vii, 64 (p. 275 Wachsmuth), is translated in full, 
pp- 83-4. , 

2 References, Tarn, Hellenistic 
p- 84; add IG x1, iv, 1052. 

3 In Roman law Antony could not legally marry 
a foreigner, and his marriage to Cleopatra by the 
Macedonian rite meant nothing at all. To every one 
east of the Adriatic it was a valid marriage. 


Civilisation, * 


(32, 27 lxx), all nations; 1b. 48, 26 (31, 26 lxx), 
Moab; Nahum 3, 11, Nineveh. It might be 
suggested again (p. 137, n. 2) that the writer was a 
Hellenized Jew, but I think the Homonota part of the 
prophecy makes this impossible; its outlook is so 
entirely and peculiarly Greek. It 1s a metaphor any 
one might easily think of for himself. 

5 Horace, Odes I, 37, 14; Plut. Ant. 209. 
considering the actual accusation 
(CAH x). 

6 See Rzach, 'Erırúußiov Swoboda, p. 241. 


I am 
elsewhere 
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against Cleopatra; I take it myself to have a present sense.t! Now 
Asia was not ‘ shearing Rome’s hair,’ but Cleopatra was; she had 
acquired and was in possession of several provinces once Roman— 
Cyprus and Cilicia Tracheia in 36, the Cyrenaica (as her daughter’s 
overlord) in 34; hence zoarcm, it had been done several times. ? 
This phrase again puts the prophecy after 34; and as the prophecy 
envisages the overthrow of Rome and must therefore be before the 
Actium campaign, its date is 33 or thereabouts. 

Lastly come the parallels in language between the prophecy 
and the Isis-hymns,* a noteworthy matter, since Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, was not merely Isis, Queen of Egypt, but possibly took 
herself more or less seriously as the goddess. Isis also is addressed 
as despoina;° the abolition of murder (gévoc) and the reign of 
love (otopyn) in the prophecy may recall that in the hymn these 
two words stand side by side ;® Il. 350-5 remind us that Isis made 
the wrong-doer subject to his victim,‘ 1. 353 that she freed the 
captive.® But the real parallel is in ll. 373 sqq. of the prophecy, 
which say that in consequence of the despoina’s action war will cease 
and will be replaced by the reign of law and justice, edvopty and 
evdoixty ; for it is Isis who makes war to cease,’ and it was she 
who created law!° and made justice ‘ stronger than (pillars of) gold 
and silver.’ t ‘The connection here between hymns and prophecy 
seems certain. 

This accumulation of evidence all pointing in one direction seems 
to me conclusive. It follows that the despoina is Cleopatra and the 
date of the document is about 33. For identification I will call it 
the despoina-prophecy. 

I briefly paraphrase it. Whatever wrongs Rome has inflicted 
upon Asia, Asia will repay her many times over. O delicate golden 
virgin of Rome, drunk with thy weddings with many wooers, now 
thou shalt suffer the irregular union of a slave-woman ; for a mistress 
is shearing thy locks again and again, and she will do justice and hurl 
thee down from heaven to earth. But then she will raise thee again 
from earth to heaven; peace shall be upon Asia, and Europe shall 


1 We are dealing with a writer of little skill in 5 Andros 1. 6. 
presenting what he has to say; note e.g. in 368-70 6 Cyme 26, 27. 
the clumsy omission of the second ësgseraı and “Cyme 34, yò rov addixws émiBouvdrevovrTa 
the anti-climax in 379-80, where after murder and &ddos úmoxeíiprov T(t) «ewe Bou[A]evouéerw(c) 
war he brings in burglary. mapédwka. Cf. 35, yò rois ika mpadooovow 
2 It would be of great importance if Cleopatra reiuwplav éririOnu. 
really coined in Antioch, the capital of Roman 8 Cyme 48. 


Syria, as held by J. N. Svoronos, Tà vopuicuara 
rot Kpdrous rv Urodeuaiwy iv, p. 389; but this 
has been doubted, see K. Regling, Z.f.Num. xxv, 
1906, p. 397- 

3 I quote these throughout from Werner Peek, 
Der Isishymnus von Andros und verwandte Texte, 
1930. Our versions of the ‘hymn’ all ultimately 
represent one original, the stele at Memphis. 

t E.g. her dress and her championship of other 
women. Further in CAH x. 


9H. Frankel’s reading of Andros, l. 158, GGA 
1930, p. 128, “lows éyw aodépw Kpve, ov vepos 
Epxeou(v eloryw) ; ; see A. D. Nock, YEA xvii (1931), 
p. 120. 


10 Cyme 4 = Ios 3: éyw voduovs advOpwrrots 
eGéunv Kat évouobérnoa & ovfels Öúvaraı 
meradetvas. 

11 Cyme 28 = Ios 24: éyw rò dlxatov 


loxuporepow xpuciov Kal dpyupiov émoinoa; see 
Andros l. 105, and cf. Cyme 16 (=Ios 13) and 38. 
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share her blessedness; there shall be a golden age of justice and 
love, and its keynote will be Homono1a—Reconciliation, Concord. 

This is an extraordinary document. Vengeance there must be, 
but once the old ößpes is repaid vengeance ends; the fall of Rome 
is to be but the prelude to a golden age, in which Rome too shall 
share, and the old feud of Europe and Asia is to end in their recon- 
ciliation. ‘There follows a description of the golden age which is, 
I fancy, unique; for it is primarily ethical, while the descriptions in 
classical writers are largely material. It does begin with material 
things ; there shall be no storms or hail, and birds and the creeping 
things of earth shall share the universal happiness, this last a great 
touch,! for in Isaiah the ‘ creeping things’ are merely to become 
harmless, and in Vergil they are to perish (occidet et serpens). But 
there follow eight lines of a different order. Poverty and necessity 
shall flee away; anger and envy, lawlessness and madness, strife, 
murder, and every evil thing shall quit the earth, and in their stead 
shall be the rule of Law and Justice, coming to men from heaven, with 
Love, Faith, and Friendship toward the stranger (who will thus no 
longer be ipso facto an enemy), and above all there will be Homonota 
‘surpassing all earthly things ’°—that Homonota which for centuries 
men in Greece had longed for but could not reach. 

Homonoia is the central point of the prophecy. I have already 
referred to the connection of this idea with kingship; I must now 
briefly notice its Hellenistic history.2 For my purpose, this goes 
back to the banquet at Opis, when Alexander prayed for a union 
of hearts between Macedonians and Persians—the first suggestion 
of the brotherhood of man.?® Passing over the great part played by 
the idea in the Hellenistic dicast decrees, the next land-mark is 
Iambulus’ Sun-state in the third century, the best-known of the 
Greek communistic Utopias, where above all things the people 
prized Homonota.* ‘Then comes the attempt in 132 of Aristonicus 
of Pergamon, aided by Blossius the Stoic, to set up on earth the reign 
of Homonoia in the form (more or less) of Iambulus’ Sun-state.°® 
Roughly then, as a prophet might see it, we have four stages in the 
history of this idea: Alexander in the fourth century had dreamt of 
it, lambulus in the third had shown how it might be achieved, 
Aristonicus in the second had tried to put it into practice and been 
prevented by Rome; and now in the first century Cleopatra, after 


1 But not actually un-Greek; cf. Bion’s pity for movovévovs. On this Utopia see Poehlmann, 


a tortured frog, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 239. 

2 On this see Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation,? 
PP- 73 $9- 84, 113, 116. For the classical period, 
H. Kramer, Quid valeat dudvota in litteris graecis, 
IQI 5. 

3 Tarn, CAH vi, p. 4373 (i.e. Plut. de fort. Alex. 
330 E and Alex. 27). See however U. Wilcken, 
Alexander der Grosse, p. 207. I hope to treat the 
whole subject elsewhere. 

4 Diod. ii, 58, 1, Thy dudvotav mepi mdelorouv 


Gesch.d.sozialen Frage und d. Sozialismus in d. ant. 
Welt, 3rd ed. by F. Oertel, i, pp. 404-6. 

5 Poehlmann, /.c. on the ‘HAcowoXtrat. Oertel, 
l.c. ii, 570, suggests that we do not really know 
whether Aristonicus meant to set up a definitely 
socialistic State. This is true, but I agree in principle 
with Poehlmann; I think Aristonicus was using 
Iambulus as an inspiration to his followers, what- 
ever details might have to be modified in practice. 
Cf. G. Cardinali in Beloch’s Saggi, p. 269. 
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defeating Rome, was to carry it through. As the first Macedonian 
monarch to rule in the East had overthrown Persia and then sought 
to reconcile her, so the last of Alexander’s heirs was to overthrow 
Rome and then bring about that reconciliation of East and West 

which Alexander had not lived to achieve. 1 
This is a noble conception. It shows that there were Greeks in 
the East to whom Cleopatra’s struggle with Rome appeared in a 
very different light from that in which Roman history represents it ; 
it was to be a rising of the oppressed against the oppressors, not for 
revenge alone, but for a better world, in which both sides, victors 
and vanquished, should alike share. What Cleopatra herself thought 
about it—whether her own motive was merely ambition or some- 
thing much greater—that we may never know; but it was natural 
to assign to her the mission of reconciling Europe and Asia, partly 
because of her marriage with Antony, but perhaps even more because 
her relations with the native Egyptians? showed much more of 
Alexander’s spirit than anything done by any of her predecessors. 
One thing, however, the despoina-prophecy does explain: why did 
Rome fear Cleopatra?? Her military power was small; even 
Antony’s in 33 was not sufficient to make the West doubtful of the 
result ; and anyhow the West did not fear Antony. One sees now 
that what Rome feared was that Cleopatra might head a general 
uprising of Asia, with the strength which a semi-religious idea may 
give.* Our prophecy shows that there were men in Asia who dreamt 
of it; there may have been men in Rome who knew their dreams. ° 
I pass to the other prophecies to which I referred. Some believed 
that, while the current world-period would indeed end in Cleopatra’s 
reign, it would end as astrologers and Stoics taught, in the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire, preparatory to a new age. A little detached 
prophecy, iii Sibyl. ll. 46-54,° says that when there shall be a trium- 
virate” at Rome (which ended 31 Dec. 33), and when Rome shall be 
1 Even without the definite dating it is now 5 46. 


obvious that the despoina-prophecy can have 47. 
nothing to do with Mithridates. 48. 


avrap érel Poun kal AiyúrTov Bacirevoet 
elger. SnOvvovca, TÓT Bp Bacela peylory 
dOavarov Bacos ér davOpwrow. pavet- 


2 See the present writer in CAH x (forthcoming). 

3 Beside the literature, this fear is publicly 
recorded: CIL I, 2nd ed., ‘Fasti Fratrum 
Arvalium, p. 214 and ‘Fasti Amiterni, p. 244, 
under August 1; ‘q:e.d. (quod eo die) Imp. Caes. 
rem public. tristiss. periculo liberavit.’ 

4 The defeat of Crassus and of Antony by an 
Asiatic power may have counted for something in 
this fear. l 

5 They might connect them with the well-known 
prophecy of the ‘ mad praetor ’ in the second century 
B.C. (Phlegon, Mir. 32) that a great army would 
come out of Asia from where the sun rises and 
enslave Rome. Vergil alludes to the dreaded 
uprising of Asia when he makes the whole con- 
tinent—Bactria, India, Sabaea—follow Antony and 
Cleopatra to Actium, den. viii, 685-8, 705-6; this 
shows that some Romans thought that Cleopatra 
had considered such a rising. 


TOL. 

SI. Kal TOTE 
avdpwv. 

52. Tpets ‘“Pouny 
CovTat. 


Aarivwv àmapalryros xóňos 


oikTph polpy karani- 


53. mavres SdvOpwro pedaOpos ldlowrew 
édovrrat, 

54. Smmor àv ovpavddev mupwos pevoy 
KATAPAKTNS. 

49. Heer 0 aryvos dvak maons yis oKnmwrpa 
KpaTyowy ; 


50. els aldvas dravras émrevyouevoto Xpdvoto. 
It seems obvious that Il. 49-50 (the Messiah) must 
come after $4. 


? That rpeîs (three men) is zres viri seems to me 
certain. Some fanciful explanations are cited by 
Lanchester, op. cit. p. 371. 
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hesitating over the conquest of Egypt! (that is in 333; noch zögert 
Rom, Geffcken ad loc.), mankind shall be destroyed by a cataract 
of fire from heaven, to be followed by the rule of a ‘ holy king’ 
(the Messiah) for ever. The prophecy is Jewish; its interest is in 
its precise dating of the end of the world-period, which confirms 
my dating of the despoina-prophecy. Another detached prophecy, 
1b, 75-92, takes us further. Rzach makes these lines part of the 
preceding ‘ Beliar apocalypse’ ;? but (a) in ll. 71-4 God has already 
destroyed Beliar and his followers by fire and there cannot be two 
judgments of God by fire in one prophecy, and (b) the fall of Beliar 
must be followed by the reign of the Messiah? and not by a new 
series of mundane events; a new prophecy must therefore have 
originally begun with 1. 75, though it subsequently became attached 
to the Beliar apocalypse. This prophecy says that when the world 
shall be in the hands of a woman, and a widow (yhen) shall rule it,4 
a cataract of fire will destroy it. ‘That the widow is Cleopatra, as 
many have supposed, seems certain, for in the history of her fall 
given in Szby/l. xi, 245-60, 272-314, written by a learned Alexandrian 
Jew who had carefully studied book iii, she is thrice called yhen, 
the widow (ll. 254, 277, 2zg90).° ‘The reason is obvious; the 
Ptolemaic state-cult demanded a wedded pair, king and queen, 
and she had broken the rule, and her strange position was duly 
noted. This prophecy also is Jewish, not only because ‘the 
widow’ is a Jewish name for Cleopatra, but because the reference 
to the heavens being rolled up like a papyrus roll (l. 81, Oe0< 
. OVEaVOY etalon, xaBamep BiBAtov cidcttat) is from Isaiah, 34, 4 
(lxx), éAryjnoetat 6 obpavdg ©ç BLBAtov. ‘This prophecy therefore means 
that Cleopatra’s victory will be followed by the end of the 
world-period, and this again confirms my dating of the despoina- 
prophecy, in which Rome’s defeat by Cleopatra will be followed by 
a new age. 

Round about 33, then, there were two lines of prophecy current 
in the East, both based on the belief that Cleopatra would conquer 
Rome; in the Jewish prophecies, which used astrological ideas, her 
victory was to be the signal for the end of the world-period in a 


fiery conflagration, to be followed by the reign of the Messiah ; while 





1Inl. 47 the MSS. give els ëv d:Ovvovca, eis 
ëv d70uvovga, and els ëv lOúvovoa. Geffcken’s 
elcert O740uvovoa must be right, because (a) the 
triumvirate still exists, which puts out of court 
Rzach’s aiév y ev@vvovea, and (b) the reference 
to Roman rule over Egypt shows we are not far 
from 30 B.c., but before it; for once Roman rule 
was well established it could not in itself be used 
as a date. 


2 P-W, A. ii, 2, col. 2131. 


3 W. Bousset, Die 
pp. 289, 322. 


Religion des Judentums, 


475. kal TOTE on Kdgmos Umrd Tats Taraufor 
yuvatKos 
€ooeTal dpxouevos Kal meibóuevos mept 
WAVYTOV, 
ëv??? = omérav kómou 
Baotrevon K.T.X. 
>On xńpn see Rzach, Mélanges Nicole, p. 408. 
The widow of 111, 77, has generally been taken to 
mean Cleopatra. Lanchester op. cit. calls her Rome 
(why widow ?); Rzach, P-W ii, A. 2, col. 2131, calls 
her the woman of Revelations, though he has just 
said (col. 2129) that nothing in Sibyll. iii is post- 
Christian. 


wavros xnpn 
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in the Greek despoina-prophecy her victory is to be followed by a 
golden age of reconciliation, and she is definitely connected both 
with Alexander and with the great Sun-state of Iambulus. This 
golden age is to be permanent and not subject to deterioration, and 
has therefore nothing to do with astrological ideas, but has been 
evolved on other lines, which I have indicated. This may be the 
meaning of the words gev&er’ dveyun. "“Aveyxy might merely re-echo 
nevin—* hard times’ or something of the sort; but we are dealing 
with an author who does not arrange his sentences well, and I am 
not sure that it does not mean that mankind is to be quit of the 
terrible Babylonian Fate which oppressed them, the rule of the 
stars with all that it implied.! If so, I would see here another allusion 
to the fact that Cleopatra was Isis ; for Isis made it clear that she 
was victorious over Fate and that Fate could not harm her votaries. ? 
Cleopatra was to conquer, not only Rome, but the stars; Rome’s 
progress to world-power had seemed like the very march of Fate 
upon earth, and both had reached their term. 


In this connection I must notice another Sibylline document, the Battle of the Stars 
(v, 512-end), which is thought to represent some Hellenistic poem®; some explanation 
of its difficulties is needed, but I do not feel sure about the meaning, and what follows 
is given with every reserve.4 One theory of the origin of the cataract of fire which would 
end the world-period was that the stars would fight among themselves, and. we have 
here a spirited account of the battle: the constellations of the Zodiac fight each other, 
Orion and his dog join in, and finally Heaven throws them all out and they fall on the 
earth and set it aflame. ‘This document, to me, presents two considerable difficulties. 
While the other constellations are fighting (or running away), 1. §21 says of the Virgin: 
Tlao8évog év Kot ArSdnev nArcEato poteav. This line has nothing to do with a 
battle, and while every other constellation is personified the Ram is here simply a con- 
stellation ; the line, therefore, cannot belong to the original poem of the Battle of the 
Stars, but must come from another source (I will call it source 2) which has become 
‘contaminated’ with it. The other difficulty is in ll. 518-9: Atyoxépwo 8° erAnke 
véov® Tadboosto tévovta, Tadpog 8’ Alyoxépwtog dostAeto® vóottuovy Auap. Why 
is the Bull, in his duel with the Capricorn, called yéog Tateoc, the New Bull? Geffcken 
ad. loc. quotes Wilamowitz as saying it means ‘ newly risen’; but there is no sign of 
any time-indication in the poem (which the subject renders most improbable) and if there 
were it would have to be attached to the Crab, not to the Bull, for the world-conflagra-. 
tion was associated with the summer solstice.* On the face of it, the New Bull should 
be a man; no such name is known, but véog was applied in this connection to many gods 
—the New Dionysus, the New Sun, etc.—and to many things besides gods, like the 
man who was véog “AQ&uac,8 the second founder of his city; many cases have been 


1 Note that in 1. 373 what is now to come to it is drawn entirely from Hellenistic astrology. 
men from the stars is Law, for which Isis stood (I owe these references to Mr. Nock). But Gundel’s 
(p. 139, n. 10). view, however well founded, will not, I think, 

2 Apul. xi, 6, 15; so the Isis-hymn, Cyme 55, explain the particular difficulties I am considering. 
éyw TÒ iuapuevov vixd, 56 é€uot TÒ eluapyévov 5 So the MSS. and Geffcken. Rzach’s con- 
QKOvEL. jecture öuov is thoroughly bad. 


3 Rzach, P-W ii, A. 2, col. 2140. 

4F. X. Kugler in Sibyllinischer Sternkampf und 
Phaethon, 1927, explained this poem from normal : i 
astronomical events, a view strongly criticised by 7 Nilsson, P-W i A. 2, col. 1708. 
W. Gundel, Gnomon, 1928, pp. 449-50, who thinks 8 CIG 3083. 


ê On the reading see Rzach in ’Emirip3.oy 
Swoboda, p. 249. 
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collected,! véog usually implying the homage of subjects.2 The Bull was not a god; 
but there was a god who was a bull, Dionysus. Now we have seen that the cataract 
of fire was to take place in Cleopatra’s reign; let us suppose that the New Bull comes 
from source 2 and is the New Dionysus, Antony, who naturally fights a duel with the 
Capricorn (Octavian, whose badge the Capricorn was) ; the first Demetrius, in imitation 
of Dionysus, has bulls’ horns on his head on many of his coin-portraits.* If so, source 2, 
like our other prophecies, dates from before Actium, because the Bull kills the Capricorn. 
Should this view of the New Bull be correct, it provides a simple explanation of 1. 521: 
‘The Virgin changed the fate of the Twins in the Ram’ then means ‘ Cleopatra? 
changed the fate of her twins in the constellation of the Ram.’ In the Graeco-Egyptian 
romance Alexander was naturally born under the Ram® (connection with Ammon), 
and the line means that Cleopatra renamed the twins (post) and called the boy Alexander ; 
the connection of name and fate is notorious. If so, source 2 was another prophecy about 
Antony and Cleopatra, dating about 33 and couched in the language of astrology ; indeed 
it is just conceivable that source 2 was the poem, the whole thing being an astrological 
roman a clef, if we knew the actors. § 


I come to the name Alexander Helios. E. Norden‘ called atten- 
tion to the importance of this name for the boy who was destined to 
be king of the golden age, and a good deal has since been written 
about the Sun-child. But Norden sought to connect the name 
Helios with Egypt, and discrimination is necessary here. ‘The basis 
of his idea (p. 25) was two annual festivals at Alexandria, that of the 
birth of the Sun on Dec. 25 and that of the birth of Aion on 
Jan. 6. Since he wrote, it has been strongly urged that® the almost 
identical formula in which these two births were announced show 
that in fact there was one festival only, not two, an argument which 
might be strongly reinforced by noting that the early Church used 
both dates in turn as Christmas Day ;? in fact Mr. Nock tells me 
that there exists a document which definitely identifies Helios 
and Aion.!° It has even been doubted whether the birth of the Sun 
was celebrated at all at Alexandria as early as Cleopatra’s time, the 
evidence being much later.1! Be this as it may, I cannot under- 
stand myself how an annual festival in one city can explain a cosmic 


=+ A. D. Nock, YHS xlviii, 1928, pp. 33-6; W. 


parallel see 111, 357, mapĝéve + Yå OLEW 
Headlam and A. D. Knox on Herodas iv, 57. 


oivwĝeîsa. The word would not in itself suggest 


2 Nock, op. cit., p. 34- 

3 The usual explanation; but E. T. Newell, 
The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 1927, p. 72, 
sees in the horns Demetrius as son of Poseidon 
ravpeos. Cf. now A. D. Nock, súvvaos eos, 
Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. xli (1930), p. 61, an 
unpublished inscription which shows a combined 
Dionysia-Demetrieia at Athens. One might have 
expected Antony to be the Lion rather than the 
Bull, as he is in Stbyll. xi, 290 (see p. 150); but in 
fact, in oracle literature, the Lion also means 
Alexander (P. Osloenses 11, no. 14, l. 9; see Crönert, 
Symb. Osl. vi, p. 57), and so could not be used for 
Antony unless, as in xi, 290, the context rendered 
it free from ambiguity. I say ‘ oracle literature’ 
because A. Körte, Archiv x, p. 25, thinks that 
P. Osl. ii, 14 is not proved to be Sibylline. 

4 The word map@évos is of course not inconsistent 
with marriage and motherhood; for a Sibylline 


Cleopatra, as Mr. Nock pointed out; it depends 
on the New Bull; but if the New Bull be Antony, 
there is no other constellation Cleopatra could be. 

5 Pseudo-Callisthenes, 1, 12, 8, ed. Kroll. See 
on this Weber, op. cit. p. 1113; F. Boll, ‘ Sulla 
quarta ecloga di Vergilio’, Mem. Acad. Sc. dell’ 
Instituto di Bologna, v—vii, 1920-3, pp. 18-22. 

ë The concluding words, éuewe © dvdorepos 
aiéjp, might have the same meaning as I have sug- 
gested for devéer’ dvdyxn in the despoina-prophecy, 
the end of the rule of the stars. 

7 Die Geburt des Kindes, 1925, ch. viii,—a bril- 
liant and suggestive work. 

8 P. Corssen, Philol. lxxxi, 1926, pp. 38-40. 

9K. Sethe, Gött. Nachr. 1920, p. 38. 

10 A, D. Nock, ‘A document of popular Gnosis,’ 
to be published in Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 
probably 1933. 


11 Corssen /.c. p. 38. 
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event like a new golden age; and I do not therefore see how an 
argument can be based on these festivals, even if they existed, or 
how they can explain the boy’s name. Besides, Norden’s whole 
argument was written in the belief (p. 142) that the boy was named 
Helios at birth, which was not the case. 

For the re-naming of the twins is a simple historical fact, which has 
been overlooked. ‘They were born in 40, not 36;! as the historical 
evidence is complete, I need not mention other pertinent con- 
siderations. Cleopatra’s youngest son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, could 
walk and salute his parents (even if under guidance) in the autumn 
of 34, and was therefore at least two years old; she married Antony 
late in 37, and if this boy was the child of the marriage (previously 
to which she had not seen Antony for 34 years),? his birth would be 
about August-September 36, which would be right. But that he 
was the child of the marriage is quite certain from his name, which 
every one has overlooked ; for the allusion is to Antony reconstituting 
for her as a wedding present, at her request, the foreign empire of 
Ptolemy II (Judaea excepted). This boy’s name makes it certain 
that the twins were born in 40; and as Antony left Alexandria early 
in March 40 at latest, they were born after he left. Plutarch is clear 
that Antony, who can never have seen the twins till he sent for 
Cleopatra to Antioch and married her, acknowledged them and 
named them at that time,* late in 37 ; as they were then over 3 years 
old, he must have re-named them. Dio (xlix, 32, 4—5), as is now 
usually admitted, has displaced the territorial gifts to Cleopatra 
(and by implication her marriage) to after Antony’s Parthian cam- 
paign instead of (as Plutarch) before it, the name Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and this boy’s age in 34 being conclusive that Plutarch is right.° If 
this displacement be allowed for, Dio bears Plutarch out; for he 
says that Antony, with the territorial gifts, acknowledged as his the 
two children, Sdvuor yàp éréyOnoxv—-they had been born twins; 
and Antony could not in 37 acknowledge children born in 36. The 
names Alexander Helios and Cleopatra Selene were then given to 
the twins by Antony late in 37, when he married Cleopatra, a fact 
which will be of importance later. What Cleopatra named them at 
birth is not recorded. 

Norden also quoted (p. 55) the Potters Oracle to show that in 


1 The latest advocate of Mommsen’s impossible 
36, J. Carcopino, Virgile et le mystère de la ive 
Eglogue, 1930, can find no better argument (pp. 164 
sq.) than that Cleopatra Selene must have been 
married at 16, not at 20. Some Macedonian 
princesses, e.g. Ptolemais and Berenice III, were 
far older than 20 when they married. 

2 H. Jeanmaire, Le Messtanisme de Virgile, 1930, 
p. 183, makes Antony visit Cleopatra in Egypt in 
38, citing Jos. Ant. xiv, 447. But ‘ Egypt’ in this 
passage is only a slip for ‘ Athens,’ as I think every 
one else has seen. 


3 Octavian himself regarded her as the counter- 
part of Ptolemy :=* Tarn, YRS xxi, 1931, p. 180. 

4 Plut. Ant. 36, at the time of the wedding present 
and of the execution of Antigonus, ratéas èë a’rijs 
dcOUuous avedduevos Kal mpocayopevoas Tov ev 
"AdéEavdpov Thv è KXeordtpay, éewik\now € Tov 
uèv “Hov rhv 6€ LedHvyy. 

5 Also conclusive against Josephus’ spreading 
out of the territorial gifts, which was defended by 
J. Dobiáš in Listy filologické xlix, 1922, pp. 183, 
257 (summary in French in Rev. d. travaux scient. 
ichéchoslovaques iv-v1, 1922-4, p. 262). 
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Egypt the king of the golden age was expected to come from the 
Sun; with it he compared the Jewish oracle iii Sibyll., 652 sqq.,1 
which, however, if read as a whole, is'seen to relate, not to the king 
of the golden age, but to the warrior king who shall precede him 
and. shall pacify the earth with his sword; the two are often con- 
fused, as they are in Vergil, and ‘from the Sun’ may only mean 
‘from the East.’? The relevant passage from the Potter’s Oracle 
itself, col. ii, ll. § sqq., is probably native Egyptian translated into 
Greek, 4 but does not relate to any golden age, properly speaking, or 
even to a new epoch, and hardly proves Norden’s point. It says that 
a king shall come from the Sun and be established by Isis, and he 
will be a giver of good things; but the good things are only that 
the solar year and the Egyptian vague year will again coincide, so 
that the seasons will be back in their proper places and there will 
not again be a low Nile; but it does add that the Sun is now right- 
ing all wrongs and bringing famine upon the Persians (instead of 
the Egyptians). W. Struve’s study® of this oracle makes the king 
Ptolemy III and merely sees in it references to his ‘ conquests,’ to 
the famine in his reign, and to his reform of the calendar; what- 
ever the case with this last, there is a good reason (post) besides 
Struve’s for thinking the king is Ptolemy III, provided always that 
we treat the ‘ city of the Persians’ in the oracle as Antioch instead 
of Struve’s impossible Persepolis. No doubt such an oracle might 
provide Cleopatra with some sort of reason for calling her son 
Helios ; but, so far as I see, it cannot be connected with the golden 
age. If it were a Greek oracle, one could make such a connection, 
in a way, through the unexplained word gvadopojoe: ;* but as its 
ideas are probably Egyptian this seems unlikely. 

So far then the reasons from the Egyptian side for calling the 
boy Helios are not very strong, but Norden has one further item 
which I think important; he cites (p. 30) from Proclus on Plato 
Yim. 21 E an inscription in the shrine of Isis,8 which ends öv 
éya xapròy étexov HAtog éyéveto. I take this to mean that Isis 
claimed to have given birth to the Sun, but once for all and not as 


1 kal rór’ da’ Herlovo Peds méuper Basia 
ds wacav yatay wavoet TONÉLOLO KAKOLO 
KT 


T'Emi réd\ec è roúrwv dvdAdAopojoe: might 
then refer to Pherecrates (Athen. 269 D=Kock i, 
p- 182): 

Ta è <OH> Sévdpn Trav rots öpesw yopdais 

dmrais épipetors 


2 Boll, op. cit. p. 7, n. 5. 
3 Text: U. Wilcken, Herm. xl, 1905, p. 546; 


R. Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum 
antiken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griechenland, 
1926, p. 40. 

4 The papyrus has peĝnppevevuévy KkarTrà rò 
duvarév. Mr. Nock pointed out to me that this 
need not be taken too literally; e.g. Josephus says 
of his Antiquitates èk rv iepðv ypapupáTav 
MeOnpunveuxa (c. Ap. i, 54) though he used the 
LXX and included much other material. But the 
ideas of the oracle are supposed to be Egyptian. 

> Raccolta Lumbroso, 1925, p. 273. 
=+ Tarn, YEA xv .1929, p. II. 


purrAosojoer kal Tevdiclors amadoior Klydas 
T dvaBpacrots. 

Norden’s @vAdodopyoer is usually adopted, but 
trees putting out /eaves have nothing to do with 
prosperity; they do it every year, good or bad. 
At the same time I doubt if the prophet could 
assume that his readers would know Pherecrates 
or take the allusion to the trees dropping sausages 
and field-fares ready cooked. 

8 Proclus I, 30 D, év ro ddUTw THs Geod. Plut. 
Mor. 354 C. says it was on her throne at Sais, but 
omits these words. 
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a feature of an annual festival ; and, if so, it was Cleopatra’s privilege, 
as a New Isis, to bear the Sun. Probably this was according to 
precedent, for her great forerunner, Arsinoe II, had also been Isis, 
and Ptolemy III, who was officially (though not in fact) Arsinoe’s 
son, on his gold coins has his head adorned with the Sun’s rays, a 
good reason for supposing that he was the ‘ king from the Sun estab- 
lished by Isis’ of the Potters Oracle, for the oracle must surely 
mean something more than that every king of Egypt was son of 
Re; moreover the cornucopiae on the reverse of these coins is also 
crowned with the Sun’s rays, which again agrees with the oracle— 
prosperity from the Sun.! 

So far then as concerns Cleopatra, the Isis-birth does seem to 
supply a sufficient reason for the name Helios; but to get the full 
significance of the name we must turn, not to the Egyptian sphere, 
but to the Greek, and primarily to the despoina-prophecy. ‘That 
prophecy was not the source of the name Alexander Helios (on 
this matter we have yet to consider Antony’s ideas), as it is some 
four years later; indeed the name might be one of the sources of 
the prophecy. It is of course likely enough that this prophecy was 
not the earliest indication of the ideas it puts forward, so many 
prophecies having perished ; it is likely enough that, with her active 
and highly-educated mind, such ideas were known to Cleopatra, 
though what she thought herself we do not know. But all I want to 
do is to indicate the connection in ideas between the name and the 
prophecy ; that is, the prophecy interprets for us what the name 
meant to some Greeks. As we have seen, the prophecy connects 
Cleopatra with Alexander; not with the conqueror, but with the 
Alexander who first dreamt of the brotherhood of man. And in it 
too we get the Sun. I indicated briefly the connection with 
Jambulus’ Utopia, and this Utopia was a Sun-state; the islands on 
which it was located belonged to, and were called the Islands of, 
the Sun, who was honoured above all other gods.* And Iambulus 
gives the direct connection of the Sun with the golden age: the 
Aethiopians who sent him off to the Sun-islands believed that, if 
he arrived there, they would enjoy a golden age of peace and every 
sort of happiness for 600 years.? The number 600 is significant, for 
it is Berossus’ figure for the lesser of his two ‘ great years,’ * and was 
adopted as the duration of their ‘ great year’ by the Jews°; that is 
to say, the whole of the coming world-period was to be a golden 
age without deterioration, and this again connects up with the 
despoina-prophecy, where the coming golden age of the new world- 
period is not (as was for example Hesiod’s) subject to deterioration. 


1I do not know whether the similar coins of ròv #ħtov, of rds re výsovs Kal éauvTovs 
Ptolemy V as a child are merely copies or imply that mposayopeúovow. 
Arsinoe III was Isis. 3 Diod. 11, 55, 4. 
4 FHG ii, p. 498, fr. 4, the cycle called vfpos. 
2 Diod. ii, 59, 7, of the gods they honour most 5 Jos. Ant. i, 106. 
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And the golden age depends on establishing contact with the Sun, 
or anyhow with the special land of the Sun. 

But one matter yet remains; the golden age of lambulus is not, 
like that of the prophecy, in any special sense an age of law and 
justice ; and we still need to connect these concepts with the Sun. 
We can get this connection on two lines. One is the idea which 
has been put forward that the reason of the Hellenistic king being 
animate Law was that he shared in the power of the Sun, or (put 
in another way) the supreme deity radiated his power into the 
physical universe through the Sun and into the State through the 
king.+ The other is the concept of the Sun himself as Oed¢ Stxatoc, 
a watcher over justice,” a concept found alike in Asiatic and in 
Hellenistic literature. The ‘Sun of Righteousness’ in Malachi 
iv. 2 is well known; a Persian document (the Acts of Pusai) refers 
to the Sun as ‘ judge of the whole earth, who sees righteousness and 
pronounces judgment’; a Babylonian hymn calls Shamash ‘ judge 
of heaven and earth,’ before whom ‘ righteousness raises its head’ ; 
the Pythagoreans connected both justice and the Sun with their 
mystic number, four; and the Orphic Hymn to the Sun calls the 
all-seeing Sun ‘ the eye of righteousness,’ dyna Sixaoobvye. ? 

This then seems to be what the name Alexander Helios meant 
to some Greeks; not, as perhaps to Egyptians, merely a king from 
the Sun, established by Isis, who would give material prosperity, 
but one who was to usher in that golden age of which Alexander 
had possibly dreamt, a golden age in which war should give place 
to the reign of law and of justice, and the long feud of East and West— 
from Troy to Xerxes, from Alexander to Rome—should be finally 
ended in reconciliation and concord. 


B. Awnrony’s SIDE: THE WEST 


= Antony’s personal orientation can be gathered from his coins 
(an advantage which in Cleopatra’s case is unfortunately lacking), 
though this has never been done. But the coins raise some questions 
which they by themselves cannot answer. 

After Philippi he struck coins with his own head and the Sun 
radiate.* During his stay in the East as a young man he had probably 
heard of those theories which made of the Sun the supreme deity, 
a view already known in Greece in the third century B.c.°; by his 


1 Goodenough, op. cit. pp. 82, 85, 97. 

2A. D. Nock, Early Gentile Christianity, 
pp- 71-2 (in A. E. J. Rawlinson, Essays on the 
Trinity and the Incarnation). — 

3 All these instances are taken from F. J. Délger, 
Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze, 1918, 
§ § 12 and 13, pp. 83-99. Mr. Nock referred me 
to this book. 


4H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic 
in the British Museum, 1910, ii, pp. 486 and 398 
no. 60. 

5 Arnim, Stoic vet. fr. i, 499 (Cleanthes), rò 
hyeuovikòv rod kóspov; Phylarchus on Emesa, 
Athen. 693 E, F. Cf. the Orphic phraseology 
desrérns kdopou and xospoxparwp, cited by Rapp, 
s.v. * Helios’ in Roscher, p. 2024. 
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own time some Greeks were suggesting that all other deities might 
merge in the Sun,! a view worked to death later in Macrobius’ 
Saturnalia, and Cicero had even said that it was the Sun who ordered 
the universe.” But the Sun had appeared before on Roman coins, ? 
and I do not think this type meant that Antony claimed to be a 
‘New Sun,’ as did his descendant and imitator Caligula ;* it was 
merely a case of combining the supreme man with the supreme god, 
though he may have heard of the connection between the Sun and 
the coming golden age®—the prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl, 6 
for example, in which the rule of the Sun is to precede the coming 
happiness. ‘This coinage was soon superseded by one with the heads 
of Antony and Octavian, which after the peace of Brundisium was 
followed by a new type, a caduceus (t.e. prosperity, good fortune) 
between two separate and opposed cornucopiae upon a globe.’ 
Caesar had used a cornucopiae and caduceus on a globe ;® but 
Antony’s two opposed cornucopiae, though known in the East,? had 
not previously been used at Rome. ‘They cannot refer to the re- 
establishment of commerce between East and West, as Grueber says, 
for almost the whole of Asia to the sea was at this time in Parthian 
hands; and, as later they were a regular Pax type,!° they ought 
perhaps in some way to reflect the compact between Antony and 
Octavian. But why did Antony use the globe, which Octavian did not 
do till after Actium ? Also there is an aureus struck by a moneyer who 
supported Antony, which shows Antony’s head and a Genius with 
the attributes of the Sun, Jupiter, and other gods, standing with his 
foot on the globe ;11 this figure, says Grueber, symbolises Antony’s 
power. I shall return to the globe. 

When in autumn 39 Antony went with Octavia to Athens, he 
dropped this type and began striking cistophort. A contemporary 
writer, Socrates, !* says that Antony now proclaimed himself Dionysus 
(that the Ephesians had hailed him Dionysus in 41 has nothing to 
do with his own position), and his new coins bear this out, for they 
are not ordinary cistophor1; though they have the mystic cista, 
ivy, and serpents, they also bear either Antony’s head wreathed 
with ivy and a bust of Octavia on the cista, or else jugate busts of 


t F. Cumont, Mem. de la délégation en Perse xx, 
1928, p. 89, no. 6, Herodorus’ Ode to Apollo. 


2 De Rep. vi, 17, 17, ‘sol... . mens mundi et 
temperatio’, the organising principle. 

3 Grueber op. cit. 1, p. 525, no. 40443 C. 46 B.C. 
(On the coins id. pp. 578, 585, the Sun only refers 
to the ancient history of the Sabines.) 

4 Syll.3 798. 

5 A. Alföldi, Hermes lxv, 1930, p. 374, thinks that 
these coins certainly refer to a new world-period. 
I think this goes too far. 

6 Servius on Vergil, Ecl. iv, l. 4. 

7 Grueber ii, p. 495. 


8 Grueber i, pp. 529, 546; cf. also for the 


globe pp. 523, 543, 551. Alföldi loc. cit. p. 370 
refers this type to the blessings the world-ruler 
shall bring to men; Grueber calls it ‘emblems of 
power.’ Caesar in 46 had been portrayed at Rome 
with the oixovgévn (doubtless the globe) under 
his feet, Dio xliii, 14, 63 21, 2. 

®On a coin of Alexander II of Syria, and often 
on those of the Maccabees; not of course on a 


globe. 

10 H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in 
the British Museum, 1, pp. 290 n.,, 302, 304 n. 
Mr.. Last called my attention to this. 

11 Grueber 1, p. 582, no. 4726. 

12 Athen. iv, 147E-148C= F. Gr. Hist. ii, p. 927. 
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Antony and Octavia and on the cista a figure of Dionysus. That 
henceforth Antony was Dionysus seems certain, but the date of these 
coins is important. He is Imp. cos. des. iter. et ter.; this puts the 
beginning of this coinage after the treaty of Misenum in summer 39 
(when he was designated consul for 34 and 31) and before his second 
imperatorship (Bahrfeldt’s third)? at the end of 39; that is, he 
became Dionysus, as Socrates says, in autumn 39, when he took 
Octavia to Athens. 

We have now three questions to which an answer is needed. 
What was Antony’s connection with the globe? Why did he 
become Dionysus just when he did? And what had Octavia to 
do with it? I hope to find the answers; but I wish to emphasise 
here in passing that his proclamation of himself as a New Dionysus 
was connected with Octavia and had nothing whatever to do with 
Cleopatra. ? 

There are still, however, two single coins to notice. One again 
bears the radiate head of the Sun,* and as Antony is Imp. ter. it 
cannot be earlier than the end of 38, when he was already Dionysus ; 
the other is the lost aureus with a lion holding a sword.” No one 
can say from the conflicting copies:alone whether the legend on this 
aureus was Imp. iter. or Imp. ter.; but the types, which show the 
connection of these two coins and what they mean, will make it 
clear that it was Imp. ter. Both coins, in my view, belong to the end 
of 37, when Antony cut connection with the West, married Cleopatra, 
and named his son Helios. He used his own Sun-type for the last 
time to signify that he was handing over to the boy the Sun and 
whatever it stood for. His own part now was to be that of the 
Sun-king’s precursor, the warrior who should pacify the world by 
his sword ; he was, in fact, just going to invade Parthia (spring 36), 
and the lion with the sword is Antony himself in arms. ‘That the 
lion was his genethliac sign was long ago suggested, with reference 
to Pliny’s story that he drove lions in his chariot®; but it has not 
been noticed that in the Sibyllines he zs a lion—the lion whom 
Cleopatra marries.’ ‘The unexplained star on the coin, over the 
lion’s back, I take to be the Julium Sidus ; he was starting for Parthia 
auspice Caesare, with Caesar’s plans in his pocket. 


1 Grueber ii, pp. 502 sq. 

2 M. von Bahrfeldt’s scheme is given in JIP AN 
xii, 1910, pp. 89, 93, and Dre römische Goldpragung 
während der Republik und unter Augustus, 1923, 
p. 48. He puts Antony’s second Imperatorship after 
Philippi (Grueber’s first), zzerum being dropped in 
use (which I do not understand), and the third at 
the end of 39 (Grueber’s second). I agree with 
Grueber ; Philippi must be the first (Imp. alone on 
the coins), with the second at the end of 39 and the 
third after Gindarus in 38 (for this was quite a 
new Parthian invasion). But for dating Antony’s 
cistophort it is immaterial whether the change in 


his style at the end of 39 be the second or the 
third. 

3 Jeanmaire (op. cit.) starts from the position that 
Antony was Dionysus in 41 when he met Cleopatra 
in Cilicia. This was quite certainly not the case. 

4 Grueber ii, p. 506. 

5 Ib, p. 505; Bahrfeldt JIP AN xii, p. 94, who 
decides for Imp. ter. 

6 References in Grueber, 11, p. 395 n. 
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To answer my questions about the coins I must turn to Vergil’s 
fourth Eclogue. Much of the large modern literature on this poem! 
deals with the sources of Vergil’s ideas ; with this question I am not 
concerned. I want the poem only as a historical document which 
may throw some light on Antony ; for that purpose, what is necessary 
is to make up one’s mind as to its date, its nature, and who (if 
anybody) the child was. Now it is elementary, in considering the 
Eclogue as a historical source, to try and see what Vergil would have 
seen when he was writing it ; this means that we must know nothing 
of the subsequent history of the world after he wrote, for he knew 
nothing of it either. (I am supposing that there was no later recension 
of the poem, after its publication.) This at once cuts out a great 
deal of the literature. It cuts out all the deductions from Augustus 
and the Roman Empire, from Antony’s subsequent career, from 
Vergil’s own later writings ; we are in 40 B.C., and these things are 
in the unknown future. And it cuts out all deductions from the 
name of the boy Alexander Helios, as he did not get this name till 
late in 37. 

(a) Tue Date.—This used to be put after the peace of Brundi- 
sium, now fixed to § or 6 October, 40 ;? but it has recently become 
a fashion to date the Eclogue for the beginning of Pollio’s consulship, 
I Jan. 40, which means it was written late in 41. But the reasons 
given for this date are almost ludicrously weak. Norden’s reasons 
(p. 153) were that in 40 B.c. a new moon coincided with the birthday 
of the Sun on Dec. 25 (a simple phenomenon which cannot bear 
on the question as between October and January), and also I think | 
the two festivals at Alexandria, already commented on, as January I 
splits the difference between them very nicely (p. 41) ;? but how 
this bears on the question, I have been unable to discover. Weber’s 
scheme (pp. 49, 75) is that, as a new saeculum began in 249 and 149 
B.C. (that is historical), 4 and as Varro discovered that a saeculum 
ought to be IIo years, not 100, therefore a new saeculum was due to 
begin on I Jan. 40, making 4o a sort of year of fate. But this is only 
a slip in arithmetic; the new saeculum was really due to begin 
I Jan. 39.5 Weber also gives a second reason (p. 12 n.): at this 
period there were often two or more pairs of consuls in the course 
of one year, so Vergil could not know that Pollio would really be 


Studies on special points will be cited in their 
place ; but I cannot notice things like mathematical 


1 Since Virgils Messianic Eclogue, 1907, by 


J. B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. Conway, 
the principal studies, I think, are the works of 
Norden, Weber, Boll, Carcopino, and Jeanmaire, 
already cited; P. Corssen in Philol. lxxxi, 1926, 
p. 26; O. Weinreich’s review of Norden and Boll 
in Phil. Woch. 1924, p. 8g =* D. A. Slater, ‘ Was 
the Fourth Eclogue written to celebrate the mar- 
riage of Octavia to Mark Antony?’ CR xxvi 
(1912), p. 1143 L. Herrmann, Les masques et les 
visages dans les Bucoliques de Virgile, 1930, ch. v. 


schemes. 

2 By Carcopino, op. cit. See his criticism generally 
of the 41/0 dating. 

3 Cf. Weinreich, loc. cit. p. 898. 
criticism, PP: 124—133, is pertinent. 

4 Details in Nilsson, Ludi Saeculares in P- W 
1 A.2 (1920). 

5 So S. Sudhaus, Rb. Mus. lvi, 1901, pp. 38-42 ; 
Nilsson op. cit. col. 1710. 
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consul till he actually took office!; Vergil therefore must have 
written for the first possible day, Jan. 1—which seems to be a non 
sequitur. Jeanmaire (ch. ii) argues that the Eclogue preceded Horace’s 
Epode xvi, and as the Epode belongs to the Perusine war the Eclogue 
is at the turn of 41-0; but the controversy whether Horace copied 
Vergil or Vergil Horace has been going on for many years, naturally 
without producing any result,” for it neglects what is the most 
probable view, that both drew from a common source or rather 
perhaps from material which had become current coin. But, if the 
negative argument leaves no reason for the January date, the 
positive argument is fatal to it ; no adherent of this date can explain 
Te duce in 1. 13. While Te consule merely marks a year, Te duce 
means ‘under thy leadership,’ which implies something done, and 
the one thing Pollio did, in this sense, was to negotiate the treaty 
of Brundisium.? Vergil’s words (ll. 13, 14) are clear: even if there 
are still going to be some wars (sceleris vestigia, e.g. war with Parthia), 
nevertheless they will be irrita, they will have lost their sting, they 
will be the kind of wars which do not harm the State, because, thanks 
to thy leadership, the world is now going to be quit of its standing 
fear (perpetua formido), the fear of something not irritum, te. 
another civil war. This is all very old, but I am forced to repeat it. 

The date of publication of the Eclogue is then after the treaty 
of Brundisium. 

(b) Tur NATURE oF THE Porm.—In 1912 Professor D. A. Slater 
(op. cit.), by a detailed comparison of Vergil’s language with that 
of the Song of the Fates in Catullus lxiv, the Epithalamium for 
Peleus and Thetis,4 proved that the Hclogue (as we have it) is an 
epithalamium ; and the deliberate adoption by Vergil of Catullus’ 
refrain (currite, fusis =currite fusi) means, as I see it, that Vergil is 
himself saying plainly to his readers that his poem is of the same 
nature as Catullus’ poem (for the reason why I think he did this, see 
Appendix). An epithalamium is a poem written for an approaching 
wedding, and after the treaty of Brundisium there was only one 
approaching wedding which could come in question, that of Antony 
and Octavia ; and Slater drew, without emphasising it, the inevitable 
deduction that the child of the Eclogue was the son to be born of 
that marriage. This study has never attracted the attention it 
merited, but it has attracted an attention which it did not merit ; 
two writers® have referred to the author as maintaining that the 


1 Pollio could hardly have been inaugurated on 
January ist, or till a good deal later, because of the 
Perusine war ; =* H. Bennett, AFP li, 1930, p. 330. 

2 See on its history P. Jahn in Bursian-Korte’s 
Fabresbericht vol. cxcvi, 1923, p. 233. Since then 
Corssen, Joc. cit. p. 68, has taken the opposite view 
to Jeanmaire, as has A. R. Anderson, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Philology, xxxix (1928), p. 47. 

3 His (later) campaign in Illyria does not come in 
question. 


4 Some suggestions of resemblance between the 
two poems had been made before: J. B. Mayor 
in Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue p. 1:=* H. W. Garrod, 
CR xxii, 1908, p. 150. Herrmann, op. cit., who 
discusses the resemblance, denies (p. 93) that the 
Eclogue is an epithalamium, but that is part of his 
Marcellus theory (see post). 


> Boll, op. cit. p. 17, n. 13 Corssen, op. cit. p. 61. 
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child of the Eclogue was Alexander Helios, while a third?! says that 
he identifies the child with Marcellus. As I have long believed 
myself that, if the child be a human child, an expected son of Antony 
and Octavia is the only child possible, I may point out one thing 
which seems never to have been noticed. Pollio in October 40 was 
Antony’s friend and Antony’s general, and Vergil could not, at that 
moment, dedicate a poem to Pollio and leave Antony out of it. His 
own loyalty was to Octavian (Ecl. 1, 6 sq.), and had he desired he 
could have dedicated his poem to Octavian or to Octavian’s friend 
Maecenas, whom he knew personally and who had also helped to 
negotiate the treaty of Brundisium as Octavian’s representative ; 
that instead he selected Antony’s friend and representative in the 
negotiations is to me conclusive that Antony must come in somehow. 
I may add that it was no derogation from Vergil’s loyalty to Octavian 
for him to write a poem for the marriage of Octavian’s sister, and that 
when he wrote pacatum .. . patriis virtutibus orbem he was thinking, 
not of the Parthians and so forth, but of the peace which had come 
to the world through the union of the two houses ; patriis, as many 
have seen, refers to both sides of the coming child’s ancestry. I sup- 
pose I must add that Vergil did not know that the peace of Brundi- 
sium was not going to be permanent. | 

(c) Tue Cuitp.—Opinion has always been, and still is, divided 
between those who think it was a human child and those who think 
it was a mystic creation of Vergil’s fantasy. Before coming to this, 
I want to notice the four human children usually put forward. 
The fact that the poem is an epithalamium makes all four equally 
impossible ; but all are equally out of court on other grounds. I do 
not wish to seem brusque, but a lengthy argument is quite un- 
necessary. Pollio’s son is impossible,* for the simple reason that he 
was not going to rule the world (reget orbem). ‘The boy who was 
afterwards Alexander Helios is impossible ;3 Vergil was not going 
to glorify the bastard of one of Antony’s cast-off mistresses, which 
was how it would look to him. Vergil was passionately a Roman ; 
Cleopatra, though not yet hated at Rome, was an unpopular 
foreigner; no one (except probably herself) had any idea that 
Antony would ever return to her; and her son was already born, 
while Vergil’s child was not (fave Lucina); any and every reason is 
conclusive. Marcellus is impossible ;4 he was born not later than 
42 B.C., for Propertius III, 18, 15 (18, 33 Richmond) cannot in the 


1 Herrmann, Masques et visages, p. 923 Rev. (p. 15) be right, this is not so. I thought myself 
Arch. xxxiii (1931), p- 47. that Norden (pp. 143-5) meant this ; but Weinreich, 
2 The latest advocate is Carcopino, op. cit. op. cit. p. gob, and Corssen, op. cit. p. 61 (if I under- 
3 It is difficult to make out who bas advocated stand them aright) think he did not, and German is 
this boy. Jeanmaire, op. cit. p.29, and A. Piganiol, their own language. 
La conquete romaine, 1927, p. 432, certainly do. 4 The latest advocate is Herrmann, Masques et 
Eisler is often said to have done so in an unpublished visages, pp. 92 sqq. ; Rev. Et. Lat. viii, 1930, pp. 211, 
lecture in 1906, but if Jeanmaire’s version of it 214. 
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circumstances in which he wrote be wrong about his age,! and in 
40 he had no conceivable prospect of becoming a world-ruler ; 
tu Marcellus eris and Octavia’s emotion lay in the unknown future, 
and this theory, beside the wrong dating, is only another case of 
reading backwards. ‘The fourth theory, once dominant and still 
often followed 2—a son to be born to Octavian and Scribonia, who 
were married in summer 40—could never have been suggested had 
people not known Octavian’s later history; it is the unscientific 
result of arguing backwards from Augustus and the Empire and the 
Aeneid,* things of which in 40 Vergil knew nothing, and of which 
we must know nothing either. Though Antony had relatively lost 
ground since Philippi, he was in October 4o still the more important 
of the two men, still the stronger, and still far the more popular 
with the Roman world; to prophecy that Octavian’s son was to 
rule the world alone, without reference to Antony, would have been 
merely silly. ‘The fact is that, whatever latitude the literary critic 
may take, the historian, as I understand the history of the time, has 
only the choice of two possible explanations ; either Vergil wrote a 
riddle without an answer (which I cannot believe), or the child 
must represent both sides, Antony’s and Octavian’s; that is, it must 
be a son to be born to Antony and Octavia. I believe that the only 
thing which has prevented general recognition of this simple fact is, 
once more, that modern writers have been unable to forget that 
they know Antony’s later career.* Vergil did not know it. 

I shall return to Antony and Octavia; but it is necessary first 
to consider if the child is a human child. Undoubtedly it sometimes 
is; the belief in an exclusively mystic child shatters on lines 60-1, 
for no ‘ interpreting’ can make these lines refer to anything but a 
human baby and a human mother (which implies a human father 
also) ; the late W. Warde Fowler saw and said this long ago.® Since 
he wrote, the world has been ransacked for instances of famous or 
divine children who laughed at birth; it is very interesting, but it 
does not affect Vergil, for he does not say the child laughed at birth 
(it was not born when he wrote); he merely exhorts it to do so— 


1 On this point the criticism of Herrmann’s view 
by P. Faider, Rev. belge de philol. et d'histoire ix 
(1930), pp. 787 sgg., is fully justified. (Mr. Last 
kindly gave me this reference.) See also W. Kroll, 
Gnomon vi, 1930, p. 520. Apart from this, 
Herrmann has been misled by following Dio (see 
p- 157, n. 6), and gets in such a tangle that he 
finally concludes (Rev. Et. Lat. viii, p. 221) that 
the birth of Marcellus and Octavia’s marriage to 
Antony were ‘ presque simultanés.’ Poor Octavia ! 
Herrmann’s later article, Rev. Arch. xxxiii, p. 47, 
adds nothing. 


2 Recent instances are Fitzler-Seeck, Julius 
132 in P-W; W. Wili, Vergil, 1930, p. 423 
L. Deubner, Gnomon 1925, p. 168; E. Fraenkel, 


ib. 1930, p. 513; J. Stroux, Philol. \xxxiv, 1929, 
p. 247. It represents the line of least resistance. 

3 Read for example pp. 29, 37, 39, and 84 of 
Virgils Messianic Eclogue. 

4 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 906, and Corssen, op. cit. 
p- 61, supply examples of how this works ; Corssen 
calls Antony a renegade Roman, in 4o ! 

8 Virgils Messianic Eclogue, p. 58. I note that 
ro months (instead of g) was nothing mystical, as 
sometimes supposed, but the normal Latin ex- 
pression: P. Fabia, Rev. Et. Anc. xxxiii, 1931, p- 33- 
So dexdunvov Bpépos is normal in the Isis~-hymn, 
Cyme 18 = Jos 15; Andros l. 37 shows that lunar 
months are of course meant. Doubtless women 
had, for obvious reasons, reckoned by lunar months 
from time immemorial. 
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‘copy your betters, little man.’ But is the child, if sometimes a 
human child, at other times a mystic child ? The question seems to 
turn on whether and how far the line Cara deum suboles, magnuw 
Fouls incrementum can be reconciled with a human child. Formally 
it certainly can. Deum suboles can if we take suboles as ‘ descendant ’ ; 
for though in 40 neither Antony nor Octavia were gods their respective 
pedigrees went back to gods. And, granted that Professor ‘Tenney 
Frank?! be right in his proof that Fours incrementum means ‘ child of 
Jupiter °—no more and no less,—-still there is a clear case in Greek 
of a Roman being called ‘son of Ares,’ ”Apn[os] viós,? because he 
claimed descent from Mars; so the phrase need not imply more 
than a reference to Antony’s supposed descent from Jupiter through 
Hercules.* But I am troubled about this line, for I do not believe 
that this is how a Roman reader would naturally have understood 
it;+ the phrasing is very vague for a son of Antony, and it is 
not known that Antony ever boasted his descent from Fupzter, 
though he was proud of his descent from Hercules (Plut. Ant. 4). 
It seems to me possible that this line was originally written about 
a mystic child; that would mean that Vergil first wrote a poem 
about a mystic child, which was never published, and then 
turned it into an epithalamium for Antony and Octavia and 
published it, leaving this line to be applied, as it could be, to the 
son to be born to them. But, as this is only a suggestion and not 
necessary to the argument of this paper, I have relegated the question 
to an Appendix. 

We are then, in the Hclogue as published, dealing with a human 
child, to be born to Antony and Octavia, and certain points about 
this child are relevant to my subject. Many have connected the 
new Achilles of 1. 36° with Antony’s Parthian expedition ; this may 
have been its inspiration, but, if Vergil was recalling Catullus’ 
Epithalamium for the parents of Achilles, then his new Achilles 
must be, not Antony, but the coming child, Antony’s son.® Again, 
it has often been noticed that 1. 63 refers back to the much-discussed 
ll. 15 and 16. Now Warde Fowler, once for all, explained the mensa 
of l. 63 as the table of Hercules,’ and Boll and Corssen refer the line 
to Hercules without question.* Presumably, therefore, Il. 15-16 
refer to Hercules also; the line of thought is that, as the child’s 
ancestor Hercules was raised to a place among the gods, so shall the 
child himself be; and ll. 60-3 then mean ‘if you don’t smile at 


=+ Class. Phil. xi, 1916, p. 334; not invalidated 
by Carcopino’s criticism, op. cit. p. 88. 

2 Augustus’ grandson Gaius: JG iii, 1, p. 496, 
n. 444a. 

3 =+ H. J. Rose, CQ xviii, 1924, pp. 113, 117, 
and Weber, op. cit. p. 142. 

4 No doubt Greeks would see little difficulty in 
calling some one the child both of his human parents 


and of a god; but would this apply to the ordinary 
Roman in 40 B.C. ? 

5 Atque iterum 
Achilles. 

ê Boll, p. 13, makes Achilles = the child = 
Alexander, with which I agree. 

7 Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, pp. 75-7. 

8 Boll, op. cit. p. 16, comparing Pindar, Nem. i, 
71; Corssen, op. cit. 50. 


ad Troiam magnus. mittetur 
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your mother you will never be a Hercules’; Heracles as a baby 
was atév &daxouc. | 

Achilles and Heracles. ‘The moment these names are conjoined 
we see whither we are going ; for these two heroes were the ancestors 
of Alexander, the two beings on whom he modelled himself; and 
the suggestion of the combined names must be that the child was to 
be a new Alexander.” Alexander at this time was almost a common- 
place to Romans; every general who went eastward—it is expressly 
stated of Pompey and Crassus?—hoped to surpass him, and Antony 
himself had already shown what was in his own mind when at 
Philippi he covered Brutus’ body with his purple cloak, as Alexander 
had done with Darius. But which Alexander had Vergil in mind, 
the conqueror or the reconciler? I am afraid that 1. 36 leaves no 
doubt that it was the conqueror, the natural Roman view ; we cannot 
find in Vergil a parallel to the despoina-prophecy—not yet. 

Vergil is inconsistent, for the new Alexander ought to have been 
Antony, the warrior king who should precede the king of the golden 
age; it has often been noticed that there is a certain confusion in 
the poem between the child and its father, and this is a strong 
instance. I think myself that the reason is that Vergil meant to say 
as little about Antony as he could; in fact, as the poem stands, 4 
the only definite allusion to him is the facta parentis of 1. 26, in which 
a reader of the poem as published would certainly have seen Antony. 
On the other hand, as a follower of Octavian, Vergil was as determined 
to bring Octavia in as to leave Antony out, and so inserted the beauti- 
ful lines 60-61 about the child’s mother. ‘That gentle lady had 
neither facta nor ambitions to be written about, so Vergil, though 
he had finished the child’s career from birth to manhood, goes back 
again at the end to his birth for the sake of bringing in Octavia’s 
motherhood. 

I may notice one further point. Antony and Octavia were 
married near the end of Pollio’s consulship, and some writers still 
reproduce the once usual statement ® that the child was to be born 
during that consulship. There is not a word of this in Vergil. 
Assuming decus in l. 11 to be the child, then in Pollio’s consulship 
decus inibit (inchoabit, Servius), the child will begin. Nobody in 
antiquity would ever have hesitated to allude quite naturally to the 


1 Theoc. xxiv, l. 31. Possibly too the fragment 
of a Heracles poem given by Körte, Archiv x, p. 24: 
0] Ò’ eis éué pedidacke. 

2? Anderson, op. cit. p. 50, adduces a striking com- 
parison between ll. 50 sg. of the Eclogue and Julius 
Valerius on the birth of Alexander. 

3 Plut. Pomp. 38, 46, Cras. 16; App. Maith. 117. 
See generally Anderson, op. cit. pp. 37 sq. Plut. 
Caes. 58 is from the Alexander-legend. 

4Mr. Nock suggested to me that possibly the 
poem when published may have contained some- 
thing which was afterwards omitted (say something 


about Antony, cut out after his death), just as the 
fourth Georgic once ended with praise of Cornelius 
Gallus, cut out after his fall; see Servius on 
Ecl. 10, 1, and thereon M. Schanz, Gesch. d. rom. 
Literatur, 3rd ed. I1gII, 11, 1, pp. 56-8. 

5 Most recently H. Wagenvoort, Vergil’s vierte 
Ekloge und das Sidus Fulinm, 1929, p. 6; Faider, 
op. cit. p. 7°™* H. Bennett, AFP li, p. 340; Wili, 
op. cit. pe 42. 

6 See Virgils Messianic Eclogue, pp. 14, 29, 
59, 81. 
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consequences of marriage, and we have here merely the well-known 
astrological doctrine that a man’s life began, not at birth, but at 
conception ;4 a number of horoscopes based on the time of con- 
ception are known.” To allude to an expected child as going to be 
a boy has been shown to be a commonplace of Latin literature. 3 

I have been considering the fourth Eclogue in order to find the 
answers to the questions arising out of Antony’s coins, to which 
otherwise there is no answer ; and I think the matter is now pretty 
clear. His type with the two opposed cornuacopiae on a globe was 
probably adopted after, and with reference to (not the treaty of 
Brundisium, but) his marriage with Octavia, and he used the globe 
(which Octavian never did till after Actium) because of Vergil’s 
prophecy ;* the two opposed cornuacopiae, not used at Rome 
before, may represent, not merely peace and prosperity, but more 
definitely the peace and prosperity to come to the globe from the 
union of the two houses,’ his own and Octavian’s—in fact Vergil’s 
golden age; that is why he could use Caesar’s globe (p. 149, n. 8), as 
it was a joint and not a personal matter, the two houses together 
representing Caesar. (That one of his supporters, perhaps after he 
went eastward, gave the globe to him alone is comprehensible enough 
but not material here.) The reason that this type did not last was 
that about August-September, 39,® Octavia’s child was born, and it 
was a girl. Vergil’s child could never now come into being; there 
was no one to be king of Vergil’s golden age. Antony at once turned 
elsewhere, to the thought of Asiatic conquest ; on reaching Athens 
he proclaimed himself Dionysus, conqueror of Asia, put Dionysiac 
types on his coins, and did his best for his wife (Antony could show 
chivalry upon occasion) by associating her with this also and putting 
her head on all his Dionysus coins. ‘That is why his assumption of 
divinity as Dionysus is connected with Octavia, not with Cleopatra ; 
it was because Octavia’s child, which should have been the child of 
the Eclogue, was born a girl and not a boy. 


1See W. Gundel in Boll and Bezold, Sternglaube 
und Sterndeutung, 3rd ed. 1926, pp. 153-43; cf. 
Weber, p. 111, Corssen. p. 43. Vergils magni 
menses == gestation. 

2 List given by Gundel, Philol. lxxxi (1926), 
p- 318 note (discussing Augustus’ horoscope). 

3 J. E. Church, Jr., collected the relevant passages 
in Univ. of Nevada Studies i, no. 2 =* Class. Phil. 
vi, IQII, p. 78. 

4 L. 17, pacatumque 
orbem. 

5 This suggestion of personification may be sup- 
ported by the personified cornuacopiae on a coin 
of Tiberius (Mattingly, op. cit. pl. xxiv, 6), where 
they contain the twin sons of Drusus and Livilla ; 
by those in a statue-group figured by E. Pottier, 
Cornucopia in Dar. Sag., fig. 1966, where they 
contain the busts of (?) Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina ; and above all by the crossed cornua- 


reget patriis virtutibus 


copiae with the heads of capricorns, Augustus’ sign, 
on two altars of his reign, which K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben (Röm. Mitt. xlii, 1927, p. 163, see plates 
20, 21) definitely connects (p. 176) with Antony’s 
coin. 

6 Plut. Ant. 33 (before she went to Athens with 
Antony) ; see J. Kromayer, Hermes xxix, pp. 561-2. 
Her marriage was early in November 4o at latest, 
directly Octavian and Antony reached Rome, 
App. v, 278. There is a strange statement in 
Dio xlviii, 31, 4 that her posthumous child by 
Marcellus (z.e. Marcella 2) was not yet born at the 
time of the treaty; this cannot stand against 
Appian and Plutarch, and is merely a deduction by 
Dio (or his source) from the dispensation of the 
Senate allowing her to marry though ten months 
had not elapsed since her husband’s death. The 
reason the Senate could give a dispensation was 
precisely because Marcella bad been born. 
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Late in 37 Antony broke with the West, dismissed Octavia, sent 
for and married Cleopatra, and started to go his own way, or rather 
her’s. I need not give his reasons here; but it is incredible that, 
after for those reasons he had made his decision, he should not have 
recalled that, though Octavia had not borne him a son, Cleopatra 
had. Vergil’s prophecy of a new Alexander might yet come true, 
though not as Vergil meant ; for was not this boy the dear offspring 
of the gods Antony-Dionysus and Cleopatra-Isis, who would one 
day rule an Asia pacified by his father’s valour? It was obvious, 
therefore, that Antony should transfer Vergil’s symbolism t and should 
call the boy Alexander ; but it meant to him, as it had meant to 
Vergil, the conqueror of Asia (in 34 he was to proclaim the boy 
overlord of Parthia) and not the man who had first thought of a 
human brotherhood. And in calling the boy Helios he in all proba- 
bility thought primarily of his own Sun-type, the great deity of 
Asia, for the momentary revival of the Sun-type on his coins (p. 1§0) 
shows that he now passed on to the boy whatever the Sun had pre- 
viously meant to himself. But into the name Helios other lines of 
thought may, to Antony, have entered also: a political connotation, 
to be presently noticed; the Egyptian idea that the child of 
Cleopatra-Isis must be the Sun ; and possibly the idea of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, used by Vergil in his Eclogue—an idea doubtless, as has been 
supposed, derived from eastern sources now lost,—that the rule of 
the Sun was to precede the golden age. But, if Antony had indeed 
any golden age in mind, it was Vergils ; what Cleopatra may have 
had in mind we shall unhappily never know. But what one Greek 
had in mind we have seen; the boy’s names, once given, came to 
signify a future age of gold far greater than one of mere material 
prosperity. 

One point remains, the connection of the boy’s name with that 
of his sister Cleopatra Selene, for, though this was a known Ptolemaic 
name, the association of Helios and Selene must have some special 
meaning. That the sun and moon were commonly named together 
as luminaries or time-keepers, or that Isis originally ordained their 
courses in the heavens,? does not suffice; the girl’s name too must 
relate to the circumstances of the time, since all Cleopatra’s children 
had significant names. Boll (p. 9, n. 3) says that the two names 
together meant that the children were to be cosmocrators. An 
interesting inscription? from Heliopolis (Baalbek), probably first 
century A.D., shows the sun and moon as associates and supporters of 
Victory ; but it may be too late to use for Antony’s time. I think 


1 It has been suggested that Vergil’s phraseology messianismo cesareo,’ Riv. Indo~gr.-ital. xiv (1930), 
was later applied to Augustus, and possibly even p. 137, would apply it to Augustus from the start. 
rehandled for this purpos™* H. Mattingly, CR 
xliv, 1930, p. 59. I cannot follow the suggestion 
of rehandling ; but the later application to Augustus 
seems probable. Fr. Ribezzo, ‘ Millenario cumano e 3 CIL iii, Supp. 2, 14386 d. 


2 The Isis-hymn, Cyme 14 = Ios 11: éyw hAlov 
Kat servys Topelay cuvéraéa. 
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myself that, even if Boll be right, the conjunction of the two names 
had also, to Antony, a political purpose. We have seen how the 
thought of Asiatic conquest runs through his coins, and I think the 
conjoined names refer to the Parthian king being ‘ Brother of the 
Sun and Moon’; pending his subjugation, it might impress opinion 
if Antony brought the two luminaries into his own family. If 
Macrobius statement (i. 19) be true, that the sun and moon repre- 
sented datuwy and tiyy, and if Sxztuwy and tyy were also the 
fravashi and the Hv4réno of the Parthian king, as Professor Cumont 
maintains, ! then perhaps Antony was symbolically depriving Phraates 
of the supernatural adjuncts of his royalty. I think some Roman 
historian (? Livy) understood something of this ; for when the children 
walked in Octavian’s triumph he called them, not by their names, 
but simply Sol et Luna, the Sun and the Moon. ? 

Alexander Helios then was the destined king of a golden age, but 
not of Vergil’s golden age; it was the golden age which Cleopatra 
was to bring to the East, though ultimately it was to embrace Rome 
and the West also, and the idea was Greek. In the West, thanks to 
Octavia, the orbits of Antony and of Vergil for a moment had crossed ; 
but the child foretold by Vergil had never been born, and the two 
men thereon swung apart again, Antony to Cleopatra and the East, 
Vergil to where he belonged, to Octavian. As early as the first 
Georgic (Il. 24 sqq.) he was suggesting that Octavian was really the 
king who should come, and in the Aeneid (vi. 791-4) Augustus, and 
no one else, is the king of the golden age. It was Vergil’s genuine 
feeling ; but what Augustus in fact ultimately became king of was 
not the golden age of the Eclogue, but a much bigger thing, as Vergil 
in the Aeneid was beginning to understand—that golden age of the 
reconciliation of East and West which he took over from Cleopatra 
and her son, the Homonoia foreshadowed by the unknown Greek 
who wrote the despoina-prophecy. 


APPENDIX (ee p. 155) 


The hypothesis I would suggest is that the fourth. Eclogue as we have it was revised 
by Vergil before publication, and additions made to it. I am not talking of a second 
edition, ? or of revisions made after publication, but merely of the way in which Vergil 
came to write it. My suggestion is that he first wrote a poem on a mystic child, which 
he did noż publish, and that subsequently he made additions to it to fit it to an expected 
human child and published it; that is why he took the trouble to explain that, as 
published, it was an epithalamium. I need not enlarge on the terrible history of the 
civil wars, or the general expectation among Roman writers that some great change was 


1 Most recently CRAc.Inscr. 1930, pp. 216-220. and the ideal, was put forward in igor by 
2 Preserved in Eusebius, ii, p. 140, Schoene, and R. Sabbadini in a short note in Riv. di fil. xxix, 
Zonaras, x, 31 (531); Zonaras may be from Livy p. 257; but his actual suggestion (poem written 
through Dio. after the peace of Brundisium, revised because of the 
3 A theory of two redazioni, to reconcile the real birth of Asinius Gallus) is impossible. 
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at hand.! Vergil, like many before and since, took refuge from the actual in the ideal 
world, and wrote for his own pleasure a poem on the coming golden age, illustrated by 
the life-history of a mystic child, who is ‘ present, not as the creator of the golden age, 
but as marking the age and progress of the new era’ ;? this child in fact does nothing 
(except read). The original poem comprised ll. 4-10, the coming age and the child’s 
birth; 18-25, his infancy; 26-33, his youth; 37-45, his manhood; 48-52, Come 
quickly, for the world’s need is great; 53-59, Would I could sing it properly. This 
scheme is quite complete in itself. It comes out very clearly if the poem be read as 
Weber prints it, with his arrangement into stanzas (the best) ;3 but I cannot reprint it 
here. ‘The latest date for this poem would be the Perusine war. 

Philippi gave the world a respite from civil war, but it was brief ; the Perusine war 
soon followed, and in summer 40 Antony landed in Italy, naturally in a very bad temper.. 
The last and worst civil war was at hand, to be fought out, not in Thessaly or Macedonia, 
but in Italy itself; any city might fear the fate of Perusia. The cloud lifted quite 
suddenly, and with the peace of Brundisium the ‘ perpetual fear’ seemed at an end ; 
Antony and Octavian were now brothers—witness their jugate busts on the coins of 
Antony’s fleet-prefects and Antony’s coins with Concordia and two hands joined—and 
about to become brothers by law; for to the mass of people, which would include 
Vergil, the important thing about the treaty was the marriage arranged between Antony 
and Octavian’s sister Octavia, the guarantee that the two sides were to be one. Vergil 
made some additions to his poem and published it before the marriage as an epithalamium. 
Apart from my main reason, this suggestion would also remove the difficulty of time. 
Vergil was a slow worker, and there was probably barely a month between the peace of 
Brundisium and Octavia’s marriage; if he already had by him the poem about a mystic 
child, on which he could work, it greatly eases the position. It might also help to account 
for various discrepancies in the poem.4 

The new additions would then be: Il. 1-3, introduction; 11-17, the coming 
human child; 34-6; 46-7, Catullus refrain; and 60-3, epilogue. These lines include 
all the references to Pollio, to Catullus, and to a human child. Ll. 11-17 are the gist 
of the matter, and Catullus’ refrain was brought in to show that the poem was an 
epithalamium ; but, as I see it, the proof that later additions were made must depend on 
60-3 and 34-6. In 60-3 Vergil, having finished the child’s career from birth to manhood, 
and having expressed a longing to sing it properly, suddenly goes back to his birth; it 
looks to me like an afterthought, to bring in Octavia. Clearest, I think, are lines 34-6. 
In the stanza on the child’s youth, 26-33, men still put to sea and plough, and (if these 
three lines originally belonged to the poem) would still fight. But when Vergil takes up 
this theme again in the next. stanza on the child’s manhood, 37-45, though he says that 
men will no longer go to sea or plough, he omits the much more important matter of 
fighting ; that is, 34-6 are a later addition to a poem already written. I think the sense 
confirms this; for while most of the poem contemplates a coming age of gold which is 
not subject to deterioration, these three lines give the astrological (and Stoic) doctrine 
that the new world-period will exactly reproduce the old, and we get, not the golden 
age, but the succeeding age of deterioration, the age of the heroes and their wars. No 
doubt the reason for the introduction of these lines is that 1. 36 really was meant to 
refer to Antony’s coming expedition against Parthia. 


1 Best done, with a wealth of detail, by Weber, 3 They are: I-33 4-103 II-17; 18-25; 26- 
pp- 60 sqq. 36; 37-453 46-52; 53-59; 60-3. 
4 Corssen gives several, op. cit. pp. 35, 62. I am 
2 Tenney Frank, loc. cit. p. 334. not considering this matter. 
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TWO NOTES ON PTOLEMAIC HISTORY 


I. THE LINEAGE OF PTOLEMY I 


ProLemy I, son of Lagos and Arsinoe, is usually supposed to have 
belonged, through his mother, to a cadet branch of the Argead house and 
to have been a third cousin of Alexander.1 But a fragment of Euphantus, 
so far unexplained, leads up to the conclusion that his mother was not of 
the blood royal and that he had no connexion with the royal house at all. 
Hellenistic literature’ was full of fictitious relationships,? which often found 
their way into history as facts; and we seem to have here another case of 
the same sort. 

Euphantus is contemporary evidence for the period during which 
Ptolemy I was king. He was a pupil of Eubulides and the first philosophic 
teacher of Antigonus Gonatas; ? supposing he went to him when Antigonus 
was thirteen, as Aristotle did to Alexander, he was a known man in 307 or 
306, while Ptolemy took the crown in 305. As he wrote a treatise on 
Kingship for Antigonus he was alive in or after 276, after Ptolemy’s death; 
he wrote a history of his own time, and died of old age. 

Euphantus fr. 2.4 Etgavtos . . . Trodeyatou pnoì to tpitou BaoiAeu- 
odavtos Aiyutrtou KéAaka yiveoBor KaAAikp&tnv, ds otTtw Seivds fv os pi) uóvov 
‘OSuccews eikdva v Ti oppayid: trepipgpeiv, GAAK Kal Tois TéKvois òvópara 
BéoGar Tndéyovov kai “AvtikAsiav. I think Mallet > was the first to suggest 
that tpitov was a mistake for mpœrou. Since then opinion has been divided. 
C. Miller in FHG. retained, Wilamowitz defended,* and Klek has recently 
adopted,’ tpitou; E. Schwarz § and Natorp ® read mtpòrtov as being necessi- 
tated by the date of Euphantus; F. Jacoby in F. Gr. Hist. prints tpitou but 
Obelises it. But no one has examined Euphantus’ story of how Callicrates 
flattered Ptolemy; this story proves at once that it was Ptolemy I, and 
proves some other things also. 

Callicrates, says Euphantus, was a flatterer of Ptolemy; ‘ he was so 
clever that he not only wore a ring with the figure of Odysseus engraved 
upon it, but also named his children Telegonus and Anticleia.’ How did 
this flatter Ptolemy? ‘The answer is given by the name Anticleia. In the 
Odyssey Anticleia is merely wife of Laertes and mother of Odysseus; but 
post-Homeric legend made her the heroine of a scandal. Her father 
Autolycus, who was a ‘ clever’ man—he surpassed other men, says Homer, 
in thieving and perjury (Od. XIX, 395)—had betrothed her to Laertes; 


1 Beloch, Gr. Gesch. IV?, ii, pp. 176-7, and H. * Athen. VI, 251p; FHG. III, p. 19; F. Gr. Hist. 
Berve, Das Alexanderreich, II, p. 330, give the refer- II, B, p. 132. 
ences. 5 Histoire de Vécole de Megare, 1845, p. 96. 

2 On some of these see my papers: Heracles son of € Antigonos von Karystos, p. 87, n. 3. 


Barsine, JHS. 1921, p. 18; Philip V and Phthia, CQ. =+ Kallikrates, RE. Supp. Band IV, 859, a confused 
1924, p. 17; Queen Ptolemais and Apama, ib. 1929, p. account. 
138. 8 Hermes, XXXV, pp. 106, 128. 
3 Diog. Laertius, II, 110; see Tarn, Antigonos ? Euphantos in RE. 
Gonatas, p. 25. 
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but he had met a ‘ cleverer’ man than himself, Sisyphus, and he gave his 
daughter to Sisyphus prior to her marriage, so that her son might be the 
son of the ‘ cleverest >? man alive; that son was Odysseus, who surpassed 
even his father Sisyphus and became the ‘cleverest’ of them all.1®° Calli- 
crates’ method of flattering Ptolemy implies some parallel between the 
Ptolemy in question and Odysseus, the name Anticleia showing which 
aspect of Odysseus is meant; and this parallel is furnished by the story 
that Ptolemy I was no more the son of Lagos than Odysseus was the son of 
Laertes, but was the son of Philip II, whose mistress Arsinoe had been before 
her marriage to Lagos. The flattery itself lay in what lawyers would call 
the innuendo of this: as Sisyphus had been the cleverest man of his day, 
but had been surpassed by his son Odysseus, so Philip II had been the 
ablest man of his time, but was surpassed by his son Ptolemy. 

This leaves unexplained one item in Euphantus’ story; the name 
Telegonus also must bear upon the matter in some way, but I have been 
unable to find any story about Telegonus which is in point. 

The story then that Ptolemy I was a son of Philip II belongs to 
Ptolemy’s lifetime, as Professor Berve conjectured.4? It does not, however, 
belong to the time before Alexander’s death, because Ptolemy called one 
of his sons by Thais Lagos,!? or to the period immediately following 
Alexander’s death, for then something would certainly have been heard of 
it; 14 besides, in 323, the connexion which Ptolemy was meditating was 
not with the Argead line of Macedonia but with the Sebennyte dynasty 
of Egypt.15 Since the Callicrates of Euphantus is certainly, as Schwarz 
said, the Friend whom Ptolemy I sent on a mission to Cyprus in 310 B.c.,® 
it may be supposed that the story was first put about somewhere in the period 
which saw the death of Alexander IV (310 or 309 B.c.) and the assumption 
by Ptolemy of the crown of Egypt (305 B.c.); it might be connected with 
the latter event. The allusion to Anticleia shows that the form of the 
story given by Pausanias and Curtius—that Arsinoe had been Philip’s 
mistress before she married Lagos—is the correct version. But this in turn 
shows that, about 305, Arsinoe was certainly not supposed to have been 
of the blood royal; had she really been Philip’s second cousin he must 
have married her in proper form, seeing that he even married Cleopatra, 
who was merely the niece of one of his generals. If then about 305 Arsinoe 
was represented as having been Philip’s mistress (pellex in Curtius), the 
story that she was of royal blood had not yet arisen.1” She was, in fact, 


10 The story is given in the Scholion to Sophocles, 
Ajax, 190. The tragedians frequently refer to 
Odysseus as son of Sisyphus. See Bethe, Sisyphos in 
RE.; Hofer, Odysseus in Roscher, p. 613. 

11 Paus. 1, 6, 2; Curtius, IX, 8, 22. Another 
version, Aelian fr. 285 = Suidas, Lagos, does not 
mention Philip, but only says that Lagos believed 
that the child was not his. 

12 Loc. cit.: diese gewiss in der allerersten Zeit der 
Ptolemaerherrschaft entstandenen Erzählung. 

13 Ditt.2 314; their second son Leontiscus was a 
grown man in 306, Justin XV, 2, 7. 

14 See Dittenberger on OGIS. 54, note 5. 


15 W. Weber, Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten, 
I, pp. 112 sg.; Tarn, CQ. 1929, p. 138. 

16 Diod. XX, 21, 1. He dedicated two wreaths 
at Delos (p. 65). 

17 There is, I believe, no trustworthy instance 
except Cleopatra VII, and only one untrustworthy 
one (Justin’s story about Apama of Cyrene), of any 
woman of the blood royal in any Macedonian king- 
dom living with a man without marriage (see also 
G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens, 1932, passim)—one 
of the most extraordinary manifestations of pride 
known to history. I once in ignorance spoke of 
‘the facile queens of Hellenism’; I did the Mace- 
donians a grave injustice. 
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like Lagos, an ordinary member of the Macedonian aristocracy; one must 
now follow the process by which she became royal. 

Her pedigree as an Argead is given at length by Satyrus,/® and in it 
she is the connecting link between Ptolemies and Argeads; the pedigree 1s, 
in fact, that of the Macedonian kings from the gods Dionysus and Heracles 
to a point two generations later than Amyntas I, where it branches, the 
main line (not given in Satyrus) running through Philip II to Alexander, 
and a side line through Arsinoe to Ptolemy I. This pedigree is alluded to 
by Ptolemy III;?® and there is an earlier allusion to it in Theocritus 
XVII, 26,?° which takes its date back to about 271. I believe myself that 
its existence can be traced even earlier, in 279/8, and that it was one of 
the subjects of the great festival of that year described by Callixenus 
(Athen. V, 197c sqq.). 

First, as to the much-discussed date of that festival. I agree with 
those who have believed that at its date Arsinoe II, whose name is never 
mentioned in our account, was not yet queen. The passage Athen. 203AB, 
relating to the crowns given in the &ymv—20 (query 21) 7! to the army, 22 
to the images of Ptolemy I and Berenice, and 23 to that of Ptolemy II 
alone—seems to me conclusive; had Arsinoe II been queen, her image, 
like Berenice’s, must have accompanied that of her husband.” But there 
is another indication, also important, which has not been noticed. Ptolemy 
II employed the Sixepas, the double cornucopiae, as a sort of emblem of 
Arsinoe II; her statues bore it, and she herself used it on her coins; ?3 the 
idea, says Athenaeus, was to show that her horn was richer in benefits for 
men than the fabled horn (xépas) of Amaltheia, the single cornucopiae, an 
idea which appears again in her cult-title Kaptréqopos.24 Now in the mtopmh 
of Dionysus the horn of Amaltheia, borne by Eniautos (198A), was a pro- 
minent feature, while Arsinoe’s horn had no place; and when, in Callixenus’ 
list of miscellanies, the single and double horns do appear side by side, 
the single horn is the more important; of the horns upon thrones the képas 
is of solid gold, 6Adypucov, while the Sixepas is only gilt, ypucotv (2024) ; 
and of the two enormous horns carried free, the Sixepas is 8 cubits long 
(202c), but the solid gold xépas, Amaltheia’s horn, is 30 cubits (202k). 
Whatever this Sixepas may refer to,?5 it is evident that Arsinoe II and her 
Sikepas had not yet dawned upon the Court of Alexandria. Therefore, 
since I believe that Arsinoe II was probably married in the winter of 276/ 
5,6 and since I agree with Professor Otto that the presence of the army 


18 FHG. III, p. 164, fr. 21; he is late third century. take as to which passage in Athenaeus I was building 
19 OGIS. 54, 1. 6. on (perhaps I did not make it clear), and conse- 
20 upov yàp (Alexander and Ptolemy I) mpéyovés quently has not directed his argument to what I 
opiv Ó Kaptepos “HpaxAciSas, i.e. Hyllus, who in the believe to be the real point. 
Satyrus pedigree is son of Heracles and (through his 23 Athen. XI, 4978; M. R. Vallois, CRAcInser. 
mother) grandson of Dionysus. 1929, Pp. 33. 
21 Kaibel, in 203A, prints otepdvois ypuoois <Kal> 24 P. Tebt. III, 883, cited P. Oxy. XIV, p. 7; see 
efkoo1. ‘The context seems to call for o.x.évi kal efkoo: =+ H. I. Bell, Archiv, VII, 1924, p. 22 n. 
perhaps xá in the original. 25 I suppose it is conceivable that Berenice might 
= W. Otto in Philol. LXXXVI, 1931, p. 414, have used the 8{xepas before her daughter, as she did 
n. 27, arguing for 271/0 as against myself (Hermes, the diadem, but I think there is no evidence. 
LXV, p. 447, n. 2), has unfortunately made a mis- =+ JHS. 1926, p. 161. 
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should mean that this festival marked the end of a successful war ?” (and 
therefore, if not in 271/o as he thinks, it can only be in 279/8), I regard 
279/8 as tolerably certain. I see no difficulty in the introduction of 
Berenice, though she was not mentioned in the invitations sent out in 280.28 
She plays a very subordinate part, and nothing shows that she and Ptolemy 
I were being honoured as ®0i owtijpes; 29 probably as yet there were no 
Geol owtfipes in the official sense,?° however the pair might be named by 
private persons in private offerings; #4 in fact we do not even know that in 
279/8 Berenice was dead." It might perhaps be argued that in 279/8 we 
should expect to find the name of Arsinoe I, which never occurs; but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that she was already repudiated *° or at any 
rate in disgrace; her marriage to Ptolemy II was probably in 289/8,* the 
year of the alliance of her father Lysimachus and Ptolemy I against 
Demetrius, and, allowing for three children, her fall might have been at 
any time after her father’s death in 281. And I feel strongly that Callixenus’ 
account must belong to the first festival of the series; that ostentatious 
extravagance could never have been repeated. 

In the procession, the toymn of Eosphoros was followed by a tout of 
the ‘ancestors of the kings,’ * Tois tæv Baclikéwv yovetior karwovopacpévn 
(197D); then came the tout of Dionysus, then those of Zeus and other 
gods, and lastly that of the divine Alexander (197D, 202A); a mouth of 
Hesperos closed the procession. Now the festival was in honour of Ptolemy 
I, who had no toyt of his own; and I take the connexion to be this. ‘The 
Tou) of the ‘ancestors of the kings’ displayed, by means of images, the 
pedigree of the Ptolemies 3° (and probably of Alexander) back to Dionysus, 
as Satyrus gives it; these images were the eixdvas Pacihéwv, ‘ images of 
kings,’ which Callixenus (201F) gives as carried upon cars somewhere in the 
procession without specifying where, and which modern writers have 
usually passed over in silence. It may be that the ‘ many thrones’ which 
(202A) Callixenus also gives as somewhere in the procession belonged to 
this toy also. This parade of images of the ancestors of the royal house 
naturally drove home the (alleged) blood-relationship of Ptolemy I to 
Alexander, and also made it clear to the spectators how Dionysus, whose 
jou was to follow, came into the business; he was the common ancestor 
of Alexander and Ptolemy I, and so to him and to the divine Alexander 
were naturally assigned the two chief mopmai among those of the gods— 
Dionysus, the ancestor, at the start, and Alexander at the finish. The 
details of Alexander’s tout are not given; but into that of Dionysus was 
worked the fact that Ptolemy I was (not only Alexander’s supposed cousin 





27 Beiträge zur Seleukidengeschichte, pp. 7 sq. stories of the kind about Arsinoe II. 


28 Ditt.? 390. 

29 The belief of some scholars that they were seems 
to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the nature 
of the tropi of the ‘ ancestors of the kings.’ 

30 R. Herzog, Philol. LX XXII, 1927, pp. 49-58. 

=+ Archiv, V, p. 156, no. 1. 

32 Cf. U. Wilcken, Archiv, IX, p. 73. 

33 The story which attributes her fall to the in- 
trigues of her successor is as worthless as most other 


34 Ptolemy II was definitely the heir before 288, in 
which year Eurydice had already left Egypt and 
gone to Miletus. In CAH. VII, p. 97 I put the mar- 
riage of Arsinoe I too late. 

35 Naturally ‘ the kings’ do not, at this date, mean 
Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, as some have supposed. 
In any case there is no evidence that the pair were 
ever so called. 
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but also) his political heir, by means of the introduction of Corinth and the 
cities. The ancestors, the PaoiAcis, were, of course, not gods, any more 
than Corinth and the cities were; 3” everything that figured in the pro- 
cession was not necessarily divine. 

To sum up. Whether Callicrates’ flattery was well-pleasing to 
Ptolemy I or not, an early attempt was made to connect that monarch 
with the Argead house through his father by calling him a son of Philip IT; 
subsequently—at latest by the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy II *°— 
this was dropped in favour of a version which retained Lagos as his father 3° 
but connected him with the Argeads through his mother, making her of 
royal blood, which she had not been before. This version became official ; 
the morh described by Callixenus was perhaps its canonisation. The 
motive for representing Ptolemy I as an Argead may have been twofold: 
partly because Seleucus’ son and heir Antiochus (I) really was an Achae- 
menid,*° and the Ptolemies could not let their rivals over-trump them; and 
partly from the same desire to claim kinship with Alexander which led to 
Seleucus’ wife Apama becoming Alexander’s daughter.4° The clever 
Odysseus himself might have envied the skill with which the Ptolemies 
imposed their alleged kinship with Alexander upon history. 

One further point. I have now shown how two of the three Mace- 
donian lines, Ptolemies and Seleucids, ultimately claimed (or others claimed 
for them) to be connected by blood with Alexander; and we know that, 
as regards the third line, the later Antigonids (or others for them) reckoned 
the succession to the crown of Macedonia from Antigonus I as the successor 
of Alexander, ignoring Philip III and the houses of Cassander and Lysi- 
machus, etc. As Philip V was much concerned to establish his relation- 
ship to Philip II and Alexander,*? we may suppose that a connexion in 
blood was already invented between Antigonus I and Alexander’; some 
day the details of this also may come to light. 


II. THE DURATION OF THE PTOLEMAIC NAUARCHATE 


It is now widely believed that Callicrates son of Boiscus of Samos, 
sometime nauarch of Egypt under Ptolemy II, ceased at some period 
(usually taken as by or before 266 B.c.) to hold his high office but never- 
theless remained in honour with the king and was employed by him on other 
work. I believe that so far, in the Hellenistic kingdoms, no instance is 
known of a great official, who could not be further promoted, vacating office 
except for one of two reasons—death, natural or otherwise, or removal in 


86 201 D, E; on its significance, Tarn, Antigonos 
Gonatas, p. 371. 

37 The image was called Képiv@os 4 1éA1s, not ‘ the 
Fortune of Corinth,’ and it wore the diadem; while 
the other cities were represented by living women. 

38 Three out of the eight demes of the tribe Diony- 
sias at Alexandria, as given by Satyrus, bore names 
which reflected names in the pedigree, but at the 
very beginning of it. Doubtless all the eight deme- 
names are of Alexander’s day, whether the three were 
taken from his pedigree or, like the other five, direct 


from the Dionysus story. The recently discovered 
demotic Argeades (P. Mich. Zen. no. 66, 1. 12) also 
probably belongs to Alexander’s time. | 

89 Theoc. XVII, 14: Aayid5as TroAepatios. 

40 Tarn, CQ. 1929, p. 138. 

41K. Ziegler, PhW. 1928, p. 94. 

42 Polyb. V, 10, 10; cf. Livy, XXVII, 30, 9. 
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disgrace; and if Callicrates, who had successfully occupied one of the two 
highest posts in the kingdom, was an exception, there must have been a 
reason. I want to examine the whole matter, and to suggest a reason, 
which goes further than the question of Callicrates. 

The suggestion that Callicrates survived his nauarchate was first made 
by Dr. E. Bevan * in 1927, in connexion with the dating of the letter of 
Ptolemy II to Miletus; 44 soon afterwards Professor W. Otto made the 
same suggestion independently,**° in connexion with the dating of the same 
letter. Meanwhile in 1927 Professor U. Wilcken had suggested that the 
Callicrates of P. Cairo en. 59006 (259 B.C.) might be the son of Boiscus.*® 
More recently Mr. C. C. Edgar has taken the view that the Callicrates of 
P. Mich. Zen. 100 (257 B.C.) was almost certainly the admiral,*’ and Wilcken 
has referred to the mention of the admiral in these two papyri as a fact,*® 
while Professor M. Rostovtzeff has alluded to the Callicrates of P. Mich. 
Ken. 100 as the admiral.*® Before going on, I ought to say that, though 
the Callicrates question had its origin in a consideration of the date of 
Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus, it is now, in my view, quite independent of that 
document; whether Callicrates were nauarch or ex-nauarch at the date 
of that letter depends on the dating of the letter and not vice versa. What 
I have to say here has, so far as I see, no bearing one way or the other on 
the much-argued question of that dating, on which I have said all that I 
have to say; °° the problem of Callicrates must now be treated on its own 
merits. 

The documents which now matter, putting aside Ptolemy’s letter to 
Miletus, are the two Zeno papyri to which I have referred; but before 
examining them I would note that the name Callicrates, notoriously com- 
mon in Egypt in the second century B.c., was also common in the earlier 
period. I give in a note below * some cases of the occurrence of the name 
in Egypt in the third century B.c.; more important perhaps are the Friend 
of Ptolemy I treated of in the first of these Notes, and in the middle of the 
third century another Callicrates from Samos, sometimes confused with 





and ‘formerly’? can mean.—In case anyone should 
think that p. 388 of Dr. M. Cary’s book of 1932, A 
History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B.C., means 
(as it might perhaps seem to mean) that Mr. Sidney 
Smith has altered his view of the dating in the 
Babylonian Chronicle concerning Antiochus, I have his 
permission to state that he is still of the same opinion 
as when he republished that Chronicle, and for the 


43 A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927, 
p. 387. 
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Economic and Business History, IV, 1932, p. 764, n. 4. 
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and myself as to this dating are Tarn, Hermes, LXV, 
1930, p. 44=* Otto, Philol. LXXXVI, 1931, p. 400. 
I am no more convinced by Otto’s reply than I was 
before, but, as I began, he is entitled to the last word, 
and I do not propose to write on the subject again; 
Sei mou otñvar. The main point about his reply is 
that he is now compelled to postulate a * Zwischen- 
zeit’ between the categories viv and tpotepov (pp. 
404, 407); and I frankly confess that I do not under- 
stand what an ‘ intermediate period °’ between ‘ now ’ 


same reason. 

51 Callicrates an economus in four third-century 
papyri: B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Archi, I, 
pp. 83-4. An official in 244 B.c.: P. Cairo Zen. 
59348. Apollonius son of Callicrates in the last third 
of the third century: J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraka in the 
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VI, 551. Kaddrxpé&tous kon in 254/3 B.C.: PSI. IV, 
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the nauarch. His name occurs together with that of Patroclus (the nauarch 
or future nauarch) in a list of proxenies given by Olus in Crete," at a time 
when Egypt was seeking allies in the island: Tl&tpoxAov Tl&tpwvos MaxéSova, 
KaAAixpétn Tepryévn "Apiotévixov “Iéictou Zapios. ‘“I@icéou is obviously wrong, 
and E. Pozzi, whom Professor Wilhelm has followed,** proposed to read 
Boioxou, making this Callicrates the nauarch. But the temptation to turn an 
unknown man into a known one is, I think, to be resisted, certainly in 
the third century B.c., unless there be clear evidence, and in this case the 
position is unsatisfactory; J. Demargne, who published the inscription, 
published it from a squeeze and a copy,°® and neither he nor Pozzi nor 
Wilhelm saw the stone. I had myself previously assumed 56 that ’I®:cé0u was 
a stone-cutter’s error for ‘loiégov, a known name; 5” and as this does less 
violence to the actual letters (if they be the actual letters) than Boioxou, 
and as Demargne wrote * la lecture est partout très facile,’ I shall continue 
to believe that this is right unless and until an examination of the stone 
disproves it. But in any case the name Callicrates is so common that it is 
clear that we must have some good reason, besides the mere name, if we 
are to say that the Callicrates of this or that papyrus must be the son of 
Boiscus. 

P. Cairo Zen. 59006 (259 B.C.) is a list of people who drew salt fish from 
store, probably over some days, in a garrison town somewhere near Gaza; 
they included members of the garrison, and also (Col. II) Apollonius’ 
steward Zeno and various people travelling with him, among them his 
accountant Pyrrhon and one Heracleides 1&1 &yé&yovr1—dragoman, or one 
who saw to horses for the party. Among Zeno’s party is listed one Diony- 
sodorus té&1 tap& KaddAikpérous; and in Col. I, outside Zeno’s party, there 
are listed another agent of Callicrates and an agent of Ptolemy II; the 
latter had perhaps not yet arrived, as a note (ott1rw) shows that he had not 
yet drawn his ration. As one of Callicrates’ agents was travelling with 
Zeno, their object was more probably trade than anything else; Callicrates 
might be a mere trader (there are plenty of cases in the Zeno papyri of quite 
unimportant men having agents), or he might be the ex-nauarch doing 
some trade on his own account, as did the great Apollonius. It is all 
perfectly indeterminate; and we cannot interpret it in the light of P. Mich. 
<en. 100 and say that Callicrates’ agents might be concerned with naval 
matters, because lines 64—5 show Dionysodorus travelling inland with Zeno’s 
party to Marisa. 

P. Mich. Zen. 100 (257 B.C., i.e. the year after 258) is more definite. One 
Zoilus (not the known economus), who calls himself an agent of an agent of 
Callicrates and a collector (Aoyeutis) of the tpinpdpynua, the tax for the 
upkeep of the navy, writes to Apollonius to say that Callicrates has told 
him to remind him (Apollonius) that he has not paid his navy tax, and 
that Callicrates has written to him (Apollonius) personally to ask for pay- 
ment. It is clear that this Callicrates was an important person whose 





52 SGDI. 51042, |. 36. 55 BCH. XXIV, 1900, p. 223. 
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interest or duty it was to get in the navy tax; beyond this the document 
does not go. For when Edgar says that the allusion to the navy tax ‘ makes 
the identification’ (with Callicrates the nauarch) ‘ almost certain,’ and 
that, granting that Callicrates was not nauarch during the Chremonidean 
war, ‘he may have resumed active service as admiral of the fleet’ after 
that war, one is bound to point out that the collection of taxes was no part 
of the functions of the nauarch, and that, gua nauarch, he can have had 
nothing to do with the navy tax, which was an ordinary royal tax collected 
by the usual machinery.58 And there is a definite reason, which I shall 
come to, why the Callicrates of this papyrus could not have been nauarch 
at the time it was written. 

But that does not necessarily mean that this Callicrates was not the 
son of Boiscus. The date, 257 B.c., is important; for of the two dates now 
possible for the battle of Cos, 258 and 256, 258 seems to me the probable 
one. A naval defeat for Egypt so important that she lost the Cyclades 
and the command of the Aegean, even though Egypt and Syria were not 
threatened, would entail heavy work to try and make things good; the war 
was still going on in 257, and therefore the nauarch himself (presumably 
Patroclus, see post) would be with the fleet; and the theory which com- 
mends itself to me is that Callicrates the ex-nauarch, being available, had 
been called out of his retirement and appointed to manage the ‘< home 
front "—to reorganise and supplement the existing ships, with a special 
commission to take charge of and get in the navy tax (perhaps augmented). 
This, of course, is hypothesis only; the papyrus does not prove it; it does 
not prove anything, except that the Callicrates in question was not nauarch 
(p.65). But it can hardly be chance that information is gradually pointing 
to activity of the sort in the year 257. In the winter of 258/7 the repair of 
a ‘nine’ (évvipns) at Halicarnassus was considered so urgent that Apol- 
lonius’ subordinate Apollodotus got the keeper of the royal treasure in 
that city to advance 2000 dr. to the trierarch out of the proceeds of a royal 
tax, while Apollonius himself guaranteed an advance of another 3000 dr. ; °° 
and in 257 Zoilus the economus, another subordinate of Apollonius, had 
to neglect his own work because he was ‘ busy about the sending off of the 
sailors ’ ®1—a statement which might have nothing to do with the war-fleet, 
but again might mean that Callicrates had Apollonius’ whole organisation 
at his disposal. Lastly, in P. Cairo Zen. 59040, dated 3 April 257, the writer, 
whose name is lost, is equipping a ship, vats, and complains that certain 
men had been drafted into the xuvnyoi, who were a military organisation ; * 
his vats seems more likely to mean a warship than not, since a trading 
vessel on the Nile is usually called màoïov. 

I come now to the argument from titles. Otto put forward a definite 
reason ĉ? for supposing that, at the date of Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus, the 





58 P, Hibeh I, 104 (cf. 103). Rostovtzeff loc. cit. The évvipns is called 4 ®©. My own habit of now 
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Callicrates therein mentioned was ex-nauarch (t.e. had survived his office) : 
he said that, had he been nauarch at the time, the king would have given 
him his title. But there are other cases in kings’ letters where an official 
is named without his title (I exclude, of course, the greeting, where the title 
is normally omitted). ‘There is a clear instance in the letter of Philip V 
to the Abaeans: 65 yéypapa tæ: ‘HpoxAciint ph évoyAciv uðs. There is 
another in a letter of Attalus II to Attis: ®* ouvayayévtos pou ot pdvov 
"AStvaiov kai ZwoavSpov Kal Mnvoyévnv &AAG Kal Etépous TrAElovas tæv å&vaykaiwv ; 
Athenaeus was the king’s brother, Sosandrus was his foster-brother, priest 
of Dionysus Kathegemon, and perhaps general,” and Menogenes was 
vizier, 6 ¿mì tæv teayudtwv.®8 Similarly, one king could mention another 
without his title: letter of Antiochus III to the people of Amyzon,® èv tii 
TItoAepaiou [ouppoxiat]. Finally, in the famous letter of Antigonus I to 
Scepsis,’° among the numerous names of rulers, generals, and what not 
which occur in it, not one has any title or distinguishing word. Otto’s 
argument therefore fails. I may add that the reason of this diversity of 
practice in kings’ letters was undoubtedly this:—when a secretary drafted 
the letter he put in the title, but when the king wrote it himself he some- 
times did not bother to do so. The omission of the title might also occur 
where the king gave the secretary a rough note to be put into shape, and 
the secretary copied the material words verbatim. 

Only the king, however, could omit the title; the king’s secretary 
never does. It seems clear, therefore (to return to P. Mich. Zen. 100), that 
a mere Aoyeutis like Zoilus could not possibly omit Callicrates’ title if he 
were nauarch; indeed he even gives Apollonius his title in the greeting, 
[’AtroAAwvient S101]knTit xaipetv, where titles were usually omitted. To me 
this is conclusive against Callicrates being nauarch at the date of this letter, 
257. 
For completeness, I note that the Delian inventories give no help. 
Two gold wreaths dedicated by a Callicrates appear from 279 to 244, after 
which they were presumably placed in a fuyds. In 279 one of them is 
listed amid a number of fourth-century dedications,” and the inventory of 
269 calls the donor KaAAiKpétous MaxéSovos; 72 he was therefore not the 
Samian but the already mentioned Friend of Ptolemy I, sent to Cyprus in 
310. These wreaths have nothing to do with the son of Boiscus.73 

There is therefore no proof that Callicrates son of Boiscus survived the 
termination of his nauarchate; and it is difficult to see why a man who 
had been so successful 74 and was so honoured *° should be relieved of his 
office by the king, while still remaining in favour; for naturally he could 
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not retire of himself unless Ptolemy agreed. Nevertheless, there does seem 
to be a certain probability that this is what did happen, and I am going 
to suggest a reason; and if my hypothesis should ultimately prove correct, 
then indeed we might feel certain that the Callicrates of P. Mich. Zen. 100 
was the ex-nauarch. I start from a perplexing fact about the nauarchs of 
the reigns of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy III: there were too many of them. 
In a period of 68 years, from 286 to 218 (in Philopator’s reign), seven are 
known—Philocles, Callicrates, Patroclus, Timosthenes the Rhodian (p. 
67, n. 91), Hermaphilos the Rhaukian,’* the nauarch of the battle of 
Andros,‘7 and Perigenes; *® and this during one of the most obscure 
periods of ancient history, where much of the evidence has perished. 
Contrast the long terms of office sometimes enjoyed by the highest civil 
officials of the earlier Ptolemies—Apollonius dioecetes for 15-17 years at 
least, Sosibius in office, first as dioecetes and then as vizier, ¿mì tév Teaypdtoov, “? 
for some 40 years; 8° and Polybius speaks as though cases of such long tenure 
of power as his were common.*! ‘There is no possibility of there having 
been two nauarchs at once; other considerations apart, the enormous 
powers of these Viceroys of the sea absolutely preclude the idea.*? And 
although, as Lord High Admiral, the nauarch commanded the main fleet 
in battle, and though in this period Egypt was defeated in two great naval 
battles, Cos and Andros, we cannot take refuge in the belief that some 
nauarchs were killed in action. For one of the astounding things in the 
Hellenistic period (I include Rome and Carthage here) is that there is, I 
believe, no recorded case in which, in a formal battle, the admiral of the 
beaten fleet, however badly beaten, was killed; the reason doubtless was 
that the admiral usually had a larger and more powerful ship than anyone 
else.88 Ptolemy I escaped from Salamis, though his fleet was almost 
annihilated. Gonatas survived his defeat by Keraunos, Pyrrhus his crush- 
ing defeat by Carthage. In the first Punic war, Hannibal escaped from 
Mylae, Hamilcar from Ecnomus, Hanno from the Aegates Insulae; P. 
Claudius Pulcher survived the annihilation of his fleet at Drepana. Attalus 
I escaped at Chios, though his flagship was captured. In Rome’s war 
with Antiochus III Hannibal escaped at Side, as did Polyxenidas at Corycus 
and Myonnesus; in the Civil Wars, Octavian escaped from ‘Tauromenium, 
Sextus Pompeius from Naulochus, Antony from Actium. This list must 
suffice here. There is one case where the victorious admiral subsequently 
died of his wounds, the Rhodian Theophiliscus after Chios; °* but he only 
had a quinquereme, and had risked his life deliberately. 

My suggestion to account for the number of Ptolemaic nauarchs in this 
period, and for the probability of Callicrates’ reappearance as ex-nauarch, 
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is that the nauarch held office for a term of ten years only; that is, that he 
had to retire at the end of ten years, supposing that the king did not remove 
him sooner (I do not mean that he had fixity of tenure). No appointment 
for a term of years is so far known in any Hellenistic kingdom; but it was 
not unknown in the Greek-speaking world, for some officials at Athens 
were appointed for four years,®° as the censors at Rome were for five, and 
Aristotle speaks of offices longer than annual as a well-known thing.*® 
My hypothesis fits what is at present known about the nauarchs, and I 
will take it by decades. The office of nauarch, in the enlarged sense of a 
Viceroyalty of the sea, was created by Ptolemy I in 286 for Philocles, the 
date now being certain; 8” he fills the decade from 286 onward, the last 
epigraphic mention of him being in 278 (or 277). Callicrates would 
occupy the decade from 276; his association with Arsinoe II is well attested, 
and in my view her marriage was in 276/5,8° though she must have been 
influential before it; and two epigrams of the contemporary Poseidippus 
show that Callicrates remained nauarch for long enough after her death in 
July 270 to build the temple he dedicated to her as Aphrodite Zephyritis.?° 
The decade from 266 should be Patroclus’; I will come back to this. The 
decade from 256 is then certainly that of ‘Timosthenes, author of the well- 
known work On Harbours, as he was nauarch somewhere under Ptolemy II.” 
‘The decade from 246 is that of the name concealed beneath Trogus’ prona, 
the nauarch of the battle of Andros, which is fixed to 246 (or early 245) by 
its dependence upon the Panera and Soteria at Delos; ** that from 236 must 
then be that of Hermaphilos, as ZG. XII, 3, 1291 belongs to about this 
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when he built and dedicated it. Usually this has 
been thought to be after Arsinoe’s death (see now 
A. D. Nock, Zuvvaos Geds, Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil. 
XLI, 1930, p. 6, and references); but Wilamowitz, 
Hellenistische Dichtung, I, 193 (whose conclusion is 
adopted by Hiller, loc. cit.), argued that the temple 
was built during her life, because (a) after her death 
she was herself a goddess, ‘ nicht bloss Tragerin des 
Geistes einer anderen,’ and (b) the papyrus epigram 


and that from 226 belongs to Perigenes, mentioned by Polybius 


calls her BaoiAioons. But as to (a), she was indis- 
putably Isis in 266/5, after her death (Nock, op. cit., 
p. 6 and references; see too her identification with 
Isis, E. Breccia, Iscriz. gr. e. lat. 8 and 9, and M. R. 
Vallois, CRAcInscr. 1929, p. 33). And as to (b), in 
the royal styles of Gonatas (JG. XI, 4, 1095-6) and 
Doson (ib. 1097) each calls his dead father Baoiieus ; 
and Cleopatra VII was Baoidicoa long after her 
death, BGU. IV, 1182, 1198, as indeed Arsinoe her- 
self was in cult, ’Epnu. 1925-6, pp. 72, l. 16, and 74. 
Wilamowitz’ conclusion is therefore, I think, un- 
founded. 

81 Str. IX, 421 6 Vex IEIPXOS tou Scutépou frericies 
cannot be wrong, and is confirmed by Pliny, H.N. 
VI, 183, ‘ classium Philadelphi praefectus’ (note the 
plural). Marcianus, Epitome Peripli Menippei (GGM. 
I), §2, calls him dpyixuBepvitns of Ptolemy I 
(Marcianus’ phrase, not Menippus’); he may have 
held this office, and may have written trepi Aipévoov, 
before he became nauarch; but in any case Marcianus 
cannot overrule Strabo. Timosthenes was, of 
course, a subject of Ptolemy, not a citizen of Rhodes. 

92 W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the 
Hellenistic Age, 1931, pp. 495 sqq., proposes to shift 
the Delian dates between 301 and 225 one year 
forward (300 to 224). I need not consider this here, 
as the battle of Andros a year later would not affect 
my hypothesis; but I think the evidence is against it. 


68 TWO NOTES ON PTOLEMAIC HISTORY 


(V, 68, 3) as nauarch in 218. This means that the seven names we possess 
go into seven consecutive decades. 

As to Patroclus. That he was nauarch at some time during the 
Chremonidean war is unquestioned; 9? and I gave my reasons in 1920 for 
agreeing with Professor A. C. Johnson that the first campaigning season of 
that war was 266 and not 265.94 But now Professor W. B. Dinsmoor dates 
Chremonides’ decree to 270/69, making 269 the first campaigning season.®® 
I suppose it is possible that Callicrates, who was nauarch for long enough 
after 270 to build a temple, might have fought part of the war and then been 
succeeded by Patroclus; but, on a first consideration, I feel that there are 
serious difficulties in the way of Dinsmoor’s dating of the beginning of the 
war; and as I naturally cannot investigate this complicated matter at the 
end of an article on another subject, I must adhere meanwhile, provisionally 
of course, to my former dating. 

There is, however, another fact about Patroclus which is material and 
has not, I think, been noticed: there can be little doubt that he was the 
nauarch defeated at Cos (in 258). Phylarchus ® relates that Patroclus 
challenged Antigonus to wrest the command of the sea from Egypt by 
sending him a present of fish and figs, which Antigonus interpreted to his 
Council as meaning that they must get command of the sea or starve; and 
the point of the story must be that it was going to be Patroclus himself 
whom Antigonus was to defeat in the decisive battle. The story thus gains 
that touch of the dramatic which Phylarchus is supposed to have sought for 
in his writing of history. 

It remains to ask, why ten years for the nauarch’s term of office? Ifthe 
arrangement was, as it was, an unusual one, probably the reason would be 
an unusual one also; and I think it may have been that Philocles did happen 
to be nauarch for ten years and then died; he had previously served 
Demetrius, and was probably not young. Egypts debt to Philocles, who 
had given her the empire of the sea, was very great ; for him the (enlarged) 
office of nauarch had been created; and Ptolemy II may have decided 
that no future nauarch should hold office longer than Philocles had done. 
I am thinking of course of the unwritten but unbroken law in the United 
States that no President shall hold office longer than Washington did. 

The existing evidence then fits my suggestion, but is naturally far from 
proving it. I am publishing it as a working hypothesis, which may provide 
a framework meanwhile, and which future discoveries may either confirm 
or refute. W. W. TARN. 





93 Paus. I, I, I; = Tarn, JHS. 1911, pp. 256-8. 97 Athen. VIII, 334a = FHG. I, 334 = F. Gr. 
Add to the inscriptions there considered ’Egnu. 1920, Hist. IIs, p. 162. 


p. 87, a better copy of OGIS. 45. 98 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 105-9. But the 
=+ 7HS. XL, 1920, pp. 150 sq. debt was even greater than I could then know; for 
% Op. cit., pp. 81 sqq. Followed by W. S. Fergu- he was also the nauarch of the successful war of 280/ 

son, Athenian Tribal Cycles, 1932, p. 74. 79 (see Otto, Beiträge, pp. 19 sq.), in which Egypt 


96 As does J. Kirchner, Gnomon, 1932, p. 453. acquired Miletus and much other territory. 
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ALEXANDER’S PLANS 


I RETURN to this subject, on which I wrote in 1921,1 because there is a 
good deal to be said which is new and which should, I think, be pretty 
conclusive. I have recently been compelled to write once again on 
Alexander’s universalism,” and the two matters are interconnected; also 
Professor Wilcken has put forward a new view of the principal plan,’ that 
for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, which I think is untenable. 
The importance of the question of this plan for our ideas of Alexander needs 
no emphasising. 

The document which contains the plans is given in Diodorus xviii, 
4, 2-5, and Wilcken, like every German scholar to-day,* believes that that 
document comes from Hieronymus and is therefore true. I have traced 
this belief back as far as I can, and cannot find that anyone has ever 
attempted to prove it °; it arises from the unquestioned fact that (Agathocles 
apart) the basis and much of the detail of Diodorus’ books xviii—xx are 
from Hieronymus. But the question of xviii, 4, 2-5 stands thus. xviii, 5 is 
certainly from Hieronymus. xvili, 2, xviii, 3 (except for the satrapy list), 
and xviii, 4, 6-7 are a patchwork of items which not infrequently contradict 
Hieronymus; no one has attempted to controvert my proof of this in 1921, 
though some have ignored it. Consequently it is impossible to affirm 
off-hand that § 4, 2-5 goes with § 5, which is Hieronymus, rather than with 
the surrounding patchwork. To assume that § 4, 2—5 is from Hieronymus, 
and is genuine, is doubly a totepov mpdtepov; it would be necessary, 
as a first step, to show that these items could be from Hieronymus—z.e., that 
they do not exhibit material which he could not have known; and, as the 
second step, to show that they contain nothing later than Alexander’s death. 

I begin with the last plan in the Diodorus list: Alexander intended to 
build for his father, Philip, a tomb like the greatest of the pyramids of 
Egypt, which people reckon among the seven wonders of the world.® 
(The lists of the seven wonders are Hellenistic, and Diodorus’ reference 
to these is his own addition, repeated from his description of the Pyramids ; 
I, 63, 2.) That tapordAtoiov here means ‘ like ’—i.e., in shape—and not 
merely ‘as big as,’ is certain.” To explain this fantastic ‘ plan’ I start 


1 Alexanders “topvipata and the ‘* World-kingdom,’ 
JHS xli, 1921, p.t. 

* Alexander, Cynics, and Stoics, in A F Phil. 1x, 1939, 
P. 41. 

3 Die letzten Pläne Alexanders 
(Berlin), xxiv, 1937, p. 192. 

* But not yesterday. Niese and Beloch rejected 
these ‘ plans,’ and Wilamowitz called them ‘ fan- 
tastic.’ 

* Endres’ argument in Rh. Mus. 1917-8, p. 440, 
which I dealt w= JHS 1921, p. 15, is sometimes 


des Grossen, SB 


cited, but can hardly be called an attempt at a proof. 

ê Diod. xviii, 4, 5: Tod 5& Tatpds Didittrou Tápov 
TUPAIS! Tapar WIS TH peyiotn KaT& Thy AiyuTrtov, 
&s év Tois ETA Tos Weyiotols Epyois KaTapIOpovaty. 

7 TlapatrAnoios means ‘like.’ Like in size is always 
m. TO peyefos (instances in Dindorf’s Stephanus, 
the fullest thing); so m. thv AAikiav, m. Tov &piðpóv, 
but tov dpidyov can be omitted if ambiguity be 
impossible, as tapatAnoiat vijes in a battle. I went 
through Diodorus’ book I (Egypt), and he is very 
careful to avoid ambiguity: eighteen instances 
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from two lines in Lucan,’ on the death of Pompey: why should 


Pompey’s corpse be tossed on the waves 


Cum Ptolemaeorum manes seriemque pudendam 
Pyramides claudant indignaque Mausolea. 


H. Thiersch, in a notable article? which seems never to have got into 
circulation among historians, called attention to these lines and to then 
current mistranslations of them; there is no doubt what they mean— 
‘Seeing that the Manes of the Ptolemies and their shameful line are 
buried in pyramids, disgraceful tombs’ }"—and the main point, burial, is 
given in the latest translations of Lucan. That Lucan, through his uncle 
Seneca, was in a position to know a good deal about Egypt is not in doubt. 
Thiersch collected all that is known of the tombs of the first four Ptolemies, 
and it shows that their tombs were not pyramids; he consequently assigned 
the pyramid tombs to the later Ptolemies without specifying more closely, 
as indeed follows from Lucan, who could not have called the early Ptolemies 
‘shameful.’ The earliest possibility of a Ptolemaic pyramid tomb would 
then be that of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (died 181); but the known history of 
Epiphanes and of his successor Ptolemy VI Philometor, who would have 
built the tomb, hardly suggests Egyptianising, and more probably the first 
pyramid tomb would have been that of Philometor (died 145), built by his 
successor Euergetes II, whose Egyptianising policy is known. In any case, 
these tombs cannot have begun earlier than 181, and it was from them that 
the ‘ plan ° to build a pyramid tomb for Philip was taken. This plan then is 
certainly later than 181, and probably later than 145. And this is also 
common sense; for Alexander’s own culture was Greek, not Egyptian; he 
was not a megalomaniac; and the man who forbade Deinocrates to carve 
Mt. Athos into a bust of himself was not going to build another Great 
Pyramid at Aegae. 

I do not think that the Semitic custom of the naphsha gives any help in 
dating thefirst Ptolemaic pyramid tomb. The naphsha was a memorial placed 
beside a tomb, and is said to have represented the soul or personality of the 
deceased; 1? Greeks called it a uvnueiov,!® but it must not be confused with the 





of m. alone as ‘ like’; one case, 21, 5—Isis makes a 
model of each of Osiris’ limbs—which could be 
ambiguous, as a model need not be life-size, so he 
writes w. Tò péyeĝos; while of the second pyramid 
(64,2) he says, ti pèv texvn trapaTrAnoiav ti Tpoel- 
pnyévn (the first) 1H Sè peyéOer moù Aermopévnv. 
This excludes any idea of ambiguity in the passage 
I am considering; the tomb is to be of pyramid 
shape, and is also to rival the Great Pyramid in size, 
because of the mention of that particular pyramid. 

8 Pharsalia viii, 696 sq. 

° H. Thiersch, Die Alexandrinische Kénigsnekropole, 
in ZdI xxv, 1910, p. 55. 

10 Line 697 does not mean tombs of two different 
sorts, Egyptian and Greek, for Lucan could not have 
called Greek tombs ‘ disgraceful’; the indignitas 
lay in Greek kings being buried in native tombs. 

11 Mm. Bourgery and Ponchont, 1929: quand les 
manes des Ptolemées, une honteuse ligne, sont 


enfermés sous des pyramides et de scandaleux 
Mausolées; J. D. Duff, Loeb ed. 1928: though the 
dead Ptolemies and their unworthy dynasty are 
covered by pyramids and mausoleums too good for 
them. 

12 S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in 
the Light of Archaeology, 1930, p. 19. 

13 So translated in a Nabataean bilingual: Cook 
ib. p. 19, n. 3. pvnpeïov could mean any funeral 
monument which was not a tomb; Josephus calls 
Simon’s monument at Modin (below) a wvnueiov, 
and Plutarch, Mor. 821 D, uses the word for the 
stupas erected by the cities who, in the legend, 
divided up Menander’s ashes (see Tarn, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India, p. 264). But in Hellenistic Greek 
Lvnuciov more often meant the actual tomb, e.g. 
Ditt.2 1234, LXX Genesis xxiii, 6, 9, etc., and com- 
monly in the Gospels. 
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tomb itself which held the body. It took many forms, but at some period 
theformofapyramidrather came into vogue, presumably under the influence 
of Egypt. Thiersch (op. cit. p. 69) refers to a number of pyramids, known 
from archaeology, in the countries near Egypt; I do not know if they are 
tombs or memorials, but most seem to be of Roman times and do not there- 
fore affect the chronology question.1* The earliest pyramids used for this 
purpose (memorials) which I have met with in the East are those before 
the great pvnueiov at Modin which Simon the Maccabee (143-2 to 135) 
built for his parents and brothers.1° If they are really the first, it might be 
argued that Simon was influenced by the new custom started in Egypt with 
Philometor’s tomb; but I am not familiar with Oriental archaeology, and 
there may be earlier cases. ‘There is certainly said to have been an earlier 
case in the West: Diodorus says that Hiero of Syracuse (c. 275-215) built 
‘tombs of many pyramids,’ +ê and if Hiero adopted this Semitic custom he 
presumably took it from Carthage. The napsha pyramids then do not 
help us to decide whether 145 was the date of the first appearance of the 
Ptolemaic pyramid tombs ; 181 must remain open, while on the other hand 
it would satisfy the Lucan passage if they did not begin till (say) the death of 
Euergetes II in 116. 

However that may be, the ‘ plan’ to build a pyramid tomb (téqov) 
for Philip is later, perhaps much later, than 181, and clearly originated in 
Alexandria. Hieronymus therefore cannot be the source of the document 
called Alexander’s Unouvtyyota, and as one plan in that document is very 
late, the others are under suspicion; the burden of proof is shifted, and the 
principal plan, that for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, has to 
prove its claim to be genuine. Of that plan there are two versions, in 
Diodorus and Curtius, and Wilcken has said very frankly, ‘ For those of us 
who are convinced of the genuineness of the Diodorus tradition, it follows 

. that Curtius? account must also be genuine.’ 1?” Nothing turns 
on the fact that Curtius attaches Ais plan to the meeting of Alexander and 
Nearchus in Carmania, while Diodorus makes Ais plan discovered after 
Alexander’s death; for there is nothing to show at what time the Diodorus 
plan is supposed to have been thought of or written down. I take Curtius 
first. 

Curtius t8 begins by saying that Alexander desired 19 to know more 
(conquest is not mentioned). He decided, after conquering all the 
maritime region towards the east, to go from Syria to Africa, to be hostile 
to Carthage (or, being hostile to Carthage), and then march through the 
solitudes of Numidia to Gades, where report said the Pillars of Hercules 





14 The Ethiopian pyramids are much older, and 
are I imagine quite a separate matter. 

15 I Macc. 13, 27 sqq.3; Jos. Ant. xiii, 211. The 
pyramids of Helena of Adiabene, cited by Cook 
op. cit p. 19, n. 1, are much later. 

16 xvi, 83, 3, Tapous mupapiðwv TrOAAgY. 

17 Op. cit. p. 14 [203]. 

18 Curtius x, 1, 16-18. Rex cognoscendi plura 
cupidine accensus . . . Ipse animo infinita com- 
plexus statuerat, omni ad orientem maritima 


regione perdomita, ex Syria petere Africam, Cartha- 
gini infensus, inde Numidiae solitudinibus peragratis 
cursum Gadis dirigere—ibi namque columnas 
Herculis esse fama vulgaverat—Hispanias deinde 
adire . . . et praetervehi Alpes Italiaeque oram, 
unde in Epirum brevis cursus est. Igitur he orders 
his governors in Mesopotamia to build 700 septi- 
remes. 

19 Cupidine is doubtless meant to represent his 
Tóðos, so often mentioned in Arrian. 
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stood, then go to Spain and sail past the Alps ?° and the shore of Italy, 
whence there is a short passage to Epirus (7.¢., from Brindisi or thereabouts). 
He therefore ordered the building of 700 heptereis——The writer is ill- 
informed; he thinks Gades (Cadiz) is in Africa, while the Pillars (Gibraltar 
and Ceuta) are not in fact (as he puts them) at Cadiz. But let that pass. 
The passage from Brindisi to Epirus belongs to much later history; but 
let that pass also. The number of the heptereis is merely ridiculous; no 
war-fleet in Hellenistic times even remotely approached 700 (nothing much 
over 300 is known), let alone such a number of heptereis; the largest 
recorded number of these, true or false, is 37 in what is probably the navy 
list (on paper) of Ptolemy II.” And Alexander always operated with 
forces comparatively small, but highly trained and efficient. However, 
Antony and Octavian together did have more warships than 700 at sea in 
31 B.c., and there are real battles in which the numbers are vastly exag- 
gerated, like first Salamis and Issus; so let that pass also. But two things 
cannot pass: the actual septiremes (heptereis) and the name Alpes. 

I gave the date of the hepteres very briefly in 1921, as being well 
known, but I was too optimistic, and must therefore now do it in full; the 
facts which show that it was invented eight years after Alexander’s death 
really are from Hieronymus, this time. When in 315 Antigonus started 
to create a fleet in Phoenicia to get the command of the sea,”? Ptolemy had 
previously carried off all the Phoenician ships to Egypt ; ° he got nothing 
larger than quinqueremes, for at Salamis in 306 his largest vessel was a 
quinquereme.?4 Demetrius however at Salamis, in addition to quinque- 
remes and quadriremes, had ten hexereis (sixes) and seven heptereis 
(sevens).2° Antigonus in 315 is said, in Diodorus’ text, to have built, 
beside quinqueremes and quadriremes, three évvfpeis (nines) and ten 
Sexrjpets (tens); 2° but the Sexjpns did not in fact appear till after 306, 
possibly even not till after 301,?* and it is certain that these two words are 
either corrupt or one of Diodorus’ slips in transcription. ‘This is shown, 
not merely by the sudden and impossible jump in the figures (for progress in 
the power of warships went step by step), but by a comparison with 
Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis given above: the ten ‘ Sexnpeis ’ are clearly the 
ten é€peis (sixes) of Salamis, and the three ‘évvjpes’ are three of 
Demetrius’ new éttrpeis (sevens) which were the largest ships he had in the 
battle and which played such a part in it.22 Read then in Diodorus xix, 
62, 8, émtrpeis St tpeis EErpeis Sé Sexc&. Diodorus explicitly says that 
Antigonus’ shipbuilding was not yet finished; and four more heptereis 
were built before Salamis. The hepteres then was invented by (or for) 


20 In my 1921 article this was wrongly given as passages in this paragraph are from Hieronymus. 
crossing the Alps. Professor Wilcken pointed this 23 Diod. xix, 58, 2. 
out (SB Berl. 1928, xxx, p. 20 [593] n. 1), and I 24 Id. Xx, 49, 2. 





should like to thank him for the courteous manner 25 Jd. xx, 50, 2 Sq. 

in which he treated it; I daresay it astonished 26 Jd. xix, 62, 8. 

him as much as it did myself. The error was 27 Tarn, Mariner’s Mirror, 1933, p. 69. 

against myself; it made the earliest possible date of 28 The heavier sevens and sixes crushed Ptolemy’s 


the Curtius passage a little too early. 

21 Athen. v, 203 d. On Callixenus’ figures here 
see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 456. 

22? Diod. xix, 58. This and all the Diodorus 


right while the thirty Athenian quadriremes turned 
it. Some day I must collect the evidence that the 
quadrireme was the fastest ship of the line. 
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Demetrius in 315, and was the vessel which started that extraordinary race in 
shipbuilding between himself and his son on the one hand and the Ptolemies 
on the other, which I have described fully elsewhere.?? It is certain that 
Alexander never had anything larger than a quinquereme,?° and that 
Pliny’s statement, taken from a quite unknown writer Mnesigiton,*+ that 
Alexander invented all the classes of warships from sevens to tens,®? is 
merely untrue, as are so many items in his lists of ‘ inventors.’ 

The appearance of the name Alps (Alpes) in Greek (and Latin) 
literature is very late.??> In the fifth century, Herodotus did not know that 
these mountains existed; he gives a river Alpis as a tributary of the Danube, 
running in from the south, but it has nothing to do with the mountains; 
and it must be remembered that in Alexander’s day he was no longer much 
read, and that both Alexander and the most learned man in his train, 
Callisthenes, were ignorant of him.?4 Also Pseudo-Scylax, whose sources 
are mainly fifth century, knows nothing of the Alps, mountains or name. 
In the fourth century, Ephorus, whose ideas about Celts were shadowy and 
unreal, knew nothing of either mountains or name, as is shown by their 
absence from Pseudo-Scymnus; ?° they did not exist either for Heracleides 
Ponticus late in the century.?® Even as late as the last quarter of the third 
century, Apollonius Rhodius, though librarian at Alexandria, knew nothing 
of any mountains there at all,?” and there is nothing to show that even 
Eratosthenes knew of them either; and if the view that there is a great deal 
of Eratosthenes running through Pseudo-Scymnus be correct,?® the 
ignorance of Pseudo-Scymnus on the matter becomes very material. The 
Alps and their name were unknown to Greeks generally prior to the 
Hannibalian war,” and even after Hannibal’s crossing, knowledge penetrated 
very slowly, for when after Cynoscephalae the second Lycophron wrote 
the Alexandra—the most probable year is 196-5,4°—though he had heard 
of the mountains he had not yet got the correct name; he called them 
Salpia.* The name Alpes first appears in any extant literature with the 





29 Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments, 1930, 
pp. 129 sqq.; Mariner’s Mirror, 1933, pp. 69 sqq. 

30 See H. Droysen, Griech. Kriegsaltertiimer in 
Hermann’s Lehrbuch, II, 2, p. 272, n. 3, and E. 
Luebeck, Das Seewesen der Griechen und Römer I, p. 17, 
n. 6. Both naturally rejected as worthless the state- 
ments in Pliny and Curtius. 

31 E. Bux, Mnesigeiton in RE. Not given in 
Susemihl. 

32? Pliny, N.H. vii, 208. 

33 See generally J. Partsch, Alpes in RE and Die 
Stromgabelungen der Argonautensage, in Berichte d. sdchs. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 71, 1919, Heft 2, pp. 11 sg.; M. Cary 
and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers 1920, 
pp. 121 sqq. (Cary). 

34 I gave some instances for Alexander in CAH vi, 
p- 402; add his perplexity about the Caspian. 
Callisthenes ascribed the destruction of the temple at 
Didyma to Xerx (Tarn, CR xxxvi, 1922, p. 63) 
though Herodotus had correctly shown it was 
Darius I, as is confirmed by the inscription on the 
bronze knuckle-bone from Susa, Mén. Délég. en Perse 


VII, 1905, p. 155. 

8° If the ‘pillar of the north’ in Ps.-Scymnus 
ll. 188 sqq. be really some dim hearsay of the Alps 
(more it cannot be, pace Cary op. cit. p. 121), it shows 
anyhow that nothing was known. On this, and the 
* Hercynian rock’ of Apollonius Rhodius, see Partsch 
op. cit. (Ber. sachs. Ak.) p. 11. 

36 E. Wikén, Die Kunde der Hellenen von dem 
Lande und den Völkern der Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. 
Chr. 1937, p. 142. 

9” IV, 627 sqq.: he makes the Argo sail through 
from the Po into the Rhone. See on this story 
Partsch op. cit. (Ber. sachs. Akad.) pp. 9 sqq. 

38 U. Hoefer, Rh. Mus. lxxvii, 1928, p. 127. 

3 See Partsch op. cit. (both works). Massiliote 
traders must have known something; but the 
secrecy they observed about their trade routes 
(Cary op. cit. pp. 124 sq.) shows that they did not 
talk. 

t Ziegler’s date in RE, after a very long examina- 
tion. The exact year is not material here. 

41 Alexandra 1361. 
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elder Cato,4? and does not appear in extant Greek literature till Polybius.*” 
But even Polybius, though personally acquainted with the Alps, gave them 
wrongly as a simple chain running E-W,* while Curtius’ words praeterveht 
Alpes imply express knowledge of the Maritime Alps, which means Roman 
knowledge; the earliest literary allusion to them is in Pliny,** though they 
were known long before that. The word Alpes, then, in the Curtius passage 
leads to much the same conclusion as does the pyramid-tomb for Philip, a 
date not earlier, and possibly a good deal later, than 196-5. 

It might perhaps be contended that the name Alpes was interpolated by 
Curtius or an intermediary source, and the word septiremes by some inter- 
mediary source (not by Curtius, in whose day the hepteres had long been 
forgotten). But then the ‘ genuineness’ of the Curtius passage would be 
gone; for if late interpolations be once admitted without any reason, there 
is no stopping-place; the whole passage might be a fabrication, and we are 
just where we were before. 

I will now leave Curtius (I shall return to him later) and turn to 
Diodorus.*®° He says that Alexander’s plan was to build 1000 warships 
larger than triremes in Phoenicia, etc., for the military expedition against 
Carthage and the other peoples who bordered on the sea in Libya, Spain, 
and the contiguous country on the sea as far as Sicily (this would include 
Rome), to prepare harbours and docks suitable for such a force, and to 
make a road along the coast of Libya as far as the Pillars. (The road 
shows that an army as well as a fleet was contemplated.) As the 700 
warships of Curtius have now become 1000,*° it is self-evident that the 
Diodorus passage is later than the Curtius passage (we shall come to an 
even more decisive reason for this), for in the growth of a story numbers 
grow but never diminish; this alone would make it pretty difficult to call 
the Diodorus passage a plan of Alexander’s. Moreover, this enormous 
number of ships for an expedition against countries of which Carthage alone 
possessed a navy shows that, to the writer, Carthage had the reputation of 
being, or of having been, a very great maritime Power; and this reputation 
only dated from the battle in which she destroyed the fleet of her secular 
rival, Syracuse, in her war against Pyrrhus, long after Alexander’s day; 
before that she had only been on a level with Syracuse. The phrase ‘ the 
military expedition °’ of course imports a known thing, not a new proposal, 
showing again that the passage is later than the Curtius passage and who 
knows what else. Wilcken has sought to meet this particular point by a 
theory that the idea of an expedition against the west originated when 





42 Servius on Aen. x, 13. 

42a Polyb. iii, 47, 6 sqq. shows that one or more 
writers had (naturally) written on MHannibal’s 
passage of the Alps before him; it does not appear 
whether in Latin or Greek. 

43 III, 47-8; see Cary op. cit. p. 122. 

44 Partsch op. cit. (RE) col. 1601; Pliny N.H. ii, 
47, 135- 

45 xviii, 4, 4, Xilas pv vatis paKpds pelzous TpIT}pav 
vaunnyńoacðai KaT& THY Moivikny Kai Zupiav Kai Kidikiav 
Kai Kutrpov trpds thy otpateiav Thy ¿mi Kapyndovious Kai 
tous GAAousS Tous Trapa O6dAaTTav KaToIKOUVTas THs TE 

JHS—VOL. LIX. 


Aipuns Kai *IBnpias kai Tis Sudpou yapas Trapabadattiou 
éxp! DiKeAlas, GKOAOUBWS SÈ TH THAIKOUTW OTdAW Mpévaş 
Kal veapia KaTaoKevdoal KATA TOÙS ÈTIKAÍPOUŞ TV TÓTOV, 
odotroifjoat SÈ TAV TapaðaAdTTiov tis ABúns péxpi oTNA&v 
‘HpakAciov. I have followed Wilcken in transposing 
the last two clauses, as against Fischer’s arrange- 
ment; but it makes no difference to what I have 
to say. 

46 Wilcken op. cit. p. 16 [205] makes them two 
separate fleets, though the 700 were to be brought 
from the Persian Gulf. Such numbers belong to the 
realm of phantasy. 
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Alexander was at Susa, or, even earlier, when he met Nearchus in Car- 
mania.*’ Of course, if the Curtius passage, and therefore a fortiori the 
Diodorus passage, exhibit late material, this theory falls to the ground, 
but apart from that, it is a difficult theory on its merits; for it is incredible 
that Alexander could have been occupied (beschäftigt) with such an expedition 
for over a year, and have begun preparations (Ausarbeitungen) for it, without 
Ptolemy of the Staff knowing; there were only eight Bodyguards at the 
time, and Ptolemy, Alexander’s personal friend from youth, was one of the 
most important. And Ptolemy certainly knew nothing about it, not merely 
because he did not mention it in his history, but because, had he known of 
such a plan, he would have eagerly proclaimed the fact, seeing that it would 
have justified his own advance westward in Africa, his annexation of the 
Cyrenaica. 

But what seems to settle the matter, if it needs settling any further, is 
the word dSoTro17jom, which means ‘ to make a road’ and means nothing else ; 
and in this case its conjunction with the preparation of harbours and docks 
for Alexander’s otéAos shows that a military road is meant, a road to assist 
the advance of the land portion of the otddAos. Now we possess a vast 
amount of information about Alexander, true and false, but he is never 
recorded to have made a military road, or indeed a road of any kind. No 
Hellenistic king, so far as I know, is recorded to have made a road of any 
kind. Probably in Asia they did make some additions to existing roads for 
civil purposes, but I only recall one case in which this is even a probable 
deduction, and that is in the outlying province of Ferghana on the Jaxartes, 
which was never conquered or ruled by Alexander: Chang-k’ien in 128 B.C. 
crossed it on ‘ postal roads,’ and it is probable, though not certain, that 
these roads were made by Euthydemus or by some Seleucid rather than by 
the Persians.*® Ofnew military roads nothing is ever heard. Putting aside, 
as not here material, anything that may have been done in Persian or pre- 
Persian Asia, there was one nation, and one only, which prior to Diodorus’ 
time made military roads, and that was the Romans. They did more than 
make them; such roads were a great instrument of their policy. Alexander’s 
plan to make a military road is a statement that he was going to do as the 
Romans did; it cannot have been written before Rome’s entry into the world 
of the eastern Mediterranean with her victory over Philip V at Cynoscepha- 
lae in 197, when Greeks first became acquainted with Roman methods, and 
it is not likely to antedate the Via Egnatia (after 148), the first Roman road 
to be constructed east of the Adriatic; indeed the first Greek writer (so far 
as is known) to mention Roman road-making was Polybius. 4° 

But there is a further point about this road. Diodorus’ text shows 
clearly that Wilcken is right in saying that the plan was to go right round the 
coast of the western Mediterranean as far as Sicily, and that the attempt 
to confine this plan to North Africa is wrong.®® This being so, why was 
Alexander only going to make a road along the south coast of the Mediter- 
ranean and not along the north coast also? Why stop short half way? I 








4” Id. pp. 8, 16 [197, 205]. (if genuine). 
48 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 474 sq. 50 Op. cit. p. 5 [194]. 
2 Polyb. xxxiv, 12 (= Strabo vii, 322); iii, 39, 8 
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cannot do much more than pose the problem, but the answer ought to be 
that it was because the writer knew of the ‘ Heracles-road °: Alexander’s 
ancestor, Heracles, had already made the rest of the road,*! running from 
Spain and Gaul through Liguria to Italy and passing between the sea and 
the Maritime Alps in the Ligurian section,5? a section known from Polybius 
to have actually existed in his time.5 No doubt there really was a very old 
mercantile route ; 54 Heracles in the story turned it into a military road,*° 
long before the Roman road through Liguria, the Via Julia Augusta, was 
constructed by Augustus (12 B.c.). The Heracles-road is mentioned 
twice in antiquity, by Diodorus (loc. cit.) and, much later, in [Aristot.] 
de miris auscultationibus 85, who gives the name ‘ Heracles-road.’ °® In both 
cases it is a matter of dispute whether the source be Poseidonius or Timaeus ; 57 
it seems to me to be very much guesswork,°*® and also to assume that there 
can have been no other authors who wrote on the West. In any case the 
Heracles-road is much later than Alexander; and an item drawn from his 
career appears in Diodorus’ story of Heracles. ‘That the Alexander-road 
and the Heracles-road are connected inventions seems clear; but in the 
absence of any certain date for the first ascription of the northern road to 
Heracles, it seems impossible to say what the actual connection was. 

It should now, however, be abundantly clear that the document called 
Alexander’s tmopviyata, which embodied the plans given by Diodorus, 
is not Alexander’s, but is a very late document,®® which cannot be earlier 
than some point in the second century B.c., and might of course be later; 
it is, however, Hellenistic, because of Diodorus’ own date (27 B.c.), and the 
pyramid tomb for Philip shows that it first saw the lightin Alexandria. The 
word úrouvńyarta has many meanings—among others it could mean any- 
thing which purported to be an historical record ®*'—and recently the 
meaning “memoranda ’ has come into prominence from the papyri,® a 
fact which has led Wilcken to take the view that they were (Alexander’s) 


59 iv, 19, 1: Heracles, having conquered Spain, 
hands it over to the natives to rule, Tois dpiotors 
t&v éyxwpiov. This is Alexander handing over 
the eastern Punjab to the conquered Porus (post). 

6° For completeness I note two other things 
which are later than Alexander. One is the 
reference to Theophrastus in the ‘ plan’ beginning 
owpaTwy petaywyds; I have dealt with this fully 
in Alexander, Cynics, and Stoics pp. 58 sq. and need not 
The other is 


51 Diod. iv, 19, 3 sq. 

52 Jb., Sieiaov thy òpeivàv tv karà tas “Ameis. 
This is always interpreted as crossing the Alps, I 
suppose because of SieA@dv tds *Aàmeis in § 4. It 
seems to me an impossible translation; ‘ going 
through the mountain country which is over (or 
“on” or “through ”) the Alps’ is nonsense; it is 
‘which is by (or “at” or “ near ’’) the Alps.’ 

53 Strabo v, 209. It is the first of Polybius’ four 


TTOAEWY  OUVOIKIOLOUSs, 


UtrepBdoeis, Six Aryuwv ry éyyiota 1H Tuppnvik& 
TEAGYEL. 

54 Schulten, Tartessos p. 28. 

55 Diod. iv, 19, 3, ðomoinoe ... 
otoaroréðois . . . Paowwov eiva. 

56 656v ‘Hpårkàciav kañoupévnv. 

57? For de miris ausc. see Gercke, Aristoteles in RE. 
Schwartz, Diodoros 38 in RE, col. 676, said Diodorus 
iv, 19 was from Poseidonius; Laqueur, Timaios 3 in 
RE, col. 1177, says from Timaeus. 

58 I can hardly believe, for example, that Diod. iv. 
19, 1—2 on Alesia was written before Caesar’s siege ; 
Timaeus was not the only Greek who used absurd 
derivations. 


mote Suvactal 


repeat it. 
Alexander never used synoecisms; they belong to his 
successors. ‘Those who claim that the plans are 
genuine always translate the Greek word by Stadt- 
griindungen, which is not what it means. 

61 Diod. I, 4, 4; he even applies the word to 
paintings as historical records, i, 66, 5, as in JG II? 
677. In 1921 I thought of the document as one of 
those books of extracts so very common in the 
Hellenistic period. This may be correct, but I would 
not now dogmatise on its form; it purported to give 
a historical record, and that suffices. 

€ E. Bikermann, Arch. f. Papyrusf. ix, pp. 165 sqq. 
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memoranda, officially kept for him, concerning future things which could 
find no place in the official Journal, that being only a record of events. But 
this view presupposes that the contents of the trropvipora were all con- 
temporary with Alexander, which we have seen was not the case. Certainly 
they contain one or two items which may be true, like the five temples 
which were to be built; but anyone putting forward, as a plan of Alexan- 
der’s, anything so extraordinary as the conquest of the Mediterranean basin 
would naturally insert some true items in the supposed trropvjyata if he 
could, to give verisimilitude to his story. But essentially this plan belongs, 
not to history, but to the incipient Alexander-romance, which in its full 
form later made him carry it out by conquering Carthage and Rome and 
sailing out through the Pillars. That in the late Hellenistic period the 
Romance was tentatively beginning, as Ausfeld supposed, is conclusively 
proved by Diodorus himself; for he had heard of Alexander’s Testament 
and refers to the Letter to the Rhodians. ®4 

It remains to ask two questions. The first is, how the plan for the 
conquest of the Mediterranean basin grew up. The embassies, real and 
alleged, which came to Alexander at Babylon, must certainly have played 
a part, because of Arrian’s remark that they made Alexander seem to be 
lord of the world; 5 but I did the embassies sufficiently in 1921, and I now 
think that Alexander’s schemes, real and alleged, of exploration were a far 
more important factor, and I must look at these. When he turned back at 
the Beas he abandoned a hard-won conquest: he handed over the Punjab 
east of the Jhelum to Porus,®* who became completely independent in fact 87 
and was Chandragupta’s chief supporter 8 when he expelled the last 
Macedonian generals from India and set up the Mauryan empire. The 
abandonment of the eastern Punjab was a turning-point in Alexander’s 
career, for once he had quitted India, he made no more conquests, but 
turned his thoughts to exploration instead. He tried to explore the coast 
of his own province °° of Gedrosia, to help maritime trade; and when he 
died he had two explorations in hand, the Caspian and the coast of Arabia. 
The Arabian expedition was no more intended to be a conquest 7° than the 
Gedrosian, though army and fleet were to keep together, as had been 
intended in Gedrosia: the Journal calls it a topeia 4 and a màoŭs,”? not a 





88 Op. cit. p. 5 [194]: possibly kept by Eumenes, 
who subsequently communicated them to Hierony- 
mus. 

§4 Diod. xx, 81, 3. 

65 Arr. vii, 15, 5, pavijvor yñs te åmáons Kai 
Barkacons kúpiov. But no embassies had come from 
the sea; yñs kai PaAdoons is the phrase of a later day 
(post), and Arrian is making the connection with 
the embassies himself. 

66 Arr. V, 29, 2 Tepo äpxsv mpocéðnkev; vi, 
2, I, Paowta drrédei€e. Cf. Glotz-Roussel-Cohen, 
Histoire ancienne iv, i, 1938, Alexandre et le démembre- 
ment de son empire, p. 243: jouit d'une complète 
indépendance. 

6” Diod. xviii, 39, 6. Eudamus, though he sub- 
sequently killed Porus and took his elephants (Diod. 
xix, 14, 8, presumably in the war with Chandra- 


gupta), was apparently not stationed in Porus’ 
territory (Arr. vi, 27, 2); my remark that he was 
(Bactria and India p. 259) is a slip. 

68 Cambridge Hist. of India I p. 471; Tarn, Bactria 
and India, p. 46. 

6° Gedrosia had submitted long before, when he 
was in Seistan: Arr. ili, 28, 1. 

70 Wilcken op. cit. p. 6 [195] agrees that it was not 
to be a conquest, but envisages the occupation of 
certain points as harbours or stations; the difficulty 
is that Alexander had not attempted to do this in his 
own Gedrosia, where it was badly needed. Arrian 
vii, 20, 3 (from Tó te péysðos to the end) is, as a 
comparison with vii, 20, 8 shows, only Hiero’s 
report, and throws no light on Alexander’s intentions. 

Arr. vil, 25, 2. 

72 Id. 25, 2, 4, 5. 
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otpateia; Alexander himself was going with the fleet, not with the army; %3 
and the preliminary dispatch of Hiero and Anaxicrates to try to get round 
the peninsula from different sides shows the importance he attached to its 
circumnavigation. A story was told that, after Arabia, he meant to circum- 
navigate Africa and enter the Mediterranean through the Pillars; “* as he 
knew nothing of the size of Africa or of Herodotus’ story of a Phoenician 
circumnavigation which took three years, the story has some chance of being 
true,” though he could hardly have gone in person. 

But projects of exploration by a naval and military force will, in 
literature, pass with the greatest ease into projects of conquest. ‘The 
(supposed) projected circumnavigation of Africa became a plan for 
conquering North Africa from the Pillars eastward.” ‘The real plan of 
exploring the Arabian coast, known from the Journal, became, in the 
Curtius passage already discussed, the conquest of that coast ; ‘’ and that 
passage exhibits a (supposed) projected circumnavigation of the Mediter- 
ranean in actual process of passing into the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin. In that (the Curtius) passage, Alexander begins by wanting to 
know (t.e. explore), not to conquer, and army and fleet are to proceed along 
the coast of North Africa as along that of Gedrosia or Arabia. ‘Then come 
the vague words Carthagini infensus, which might mean fighting his way, if 
necessary, through Carthaginian territory or might mean the conquest of 
Carthage. But after reaching Spain the army (i.e. any idea of conquest) 
drops out altogether and we only have the fleet, the original circumnaviga- 
tion plan: he is to sail past the Alps and the coast of Italy to Epirus—no 
further word of the army. We see here vague and undefined military 
operations in Africa being superimposed upon a plan, true or false, for the 
circumnavigation of the Mediterranean by the fleet; and this presently 
develops into the full-blown plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin given by Diodorus. That the Diodorus passage is later, perhaps 
much later, than the already late Curtius passage, and has merely grown 
out of it, 1s surely now self-evident. 

The plan in Diodorus which I have been discussing is then far later than 
Alexander, and my second question is this: allowing that these schemes of 
conquest grew up, as the Romance grew up, to glorify Alexander’s memory, 
why was a document which contained this plan as its chief item put forward 
in the late Hellenistic period as being Alexander’s ? The answer is not 
difficult. I do not know if Diodorus’ language means that Alexander was 
to conquer the Mediterranean littoral only or the countries round that sea— 
North Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy; but even if the former meaning be the 
right one, the carrying out of the plan would have put Alexander in 
possession of what was to be, and from (say) the end of the second century 
B.C. was, the (territorial) kernel of the Roman State (Rome itself apart). 


73 Id, 25, 2, &ua of màtovtes. But as Alexander certainly thought of the circum- 
“4 Plut. Alex. 68 (no mention of conquest). navigation of Arabia for himself, he could equally 
78 It has been suggested to me that this story well have thought of that of Africa; he had no idea 
must have been invented after the voyages of Polybius of its size. 
and Eudoxus down the Atlantic coast of Africa [say 76 Arr.v, 26,23 vil, 21,1. 
perhaps rather after Poseidonius, in the Eudoxus 77 Omni ad orientem maritima regione per- 
story, had told of a Gades ship doubling the Cape]. domita. 
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He was to have what Rome in fact did have—yñs xai 8añdoons okğmTpa Kai 
uovapyíiav,”8 as the second Lycophron had already written about Rome 
after Cynoscephalae, an easy prophecy which was to attain its full signifi- 
cance in the terra marique of Augustus. Now Livy, in a famous disquisi- 
tion,“® set himself to consider what would have happened had Alexander 
attacked Rome, and in the course of it he referred to certain ‘ very unim- 
portant Greeks,’ levissimi ex Graecis 8°—would that he had named them *!— 
who had gone on asserting repeatedly (dictztare solent) that Rome could not 
have faced Alexander; one at least of them had made unpleasant remarks 
about Carrhae,®* and between them they stung Livy’s patriotism to the 
eloquent panegyric we possess on the Rome of Alexander’s day. The 
words dictitare solent show that Livy was dealing with a circle of ideas spread 
over a certain period of time, not with a single utterance. ‘This was the 
circle of ideas from which came the story of Rome’s embassy to Alexander ;°° 
this was the circle of ideas in which the document giving Alexander’s ‘ plans’ 
saw the light; and this was the reason why that document attributed to him 
a plan for the conquest of the kernel of the Roman State. We can almost 
hear one of the levissimi speaking: ‘So you Romans have now got the 
Mediterranean and its coasts, the sceptres of land and sea—yñs xai 
daddoons oxfimtpa. Well and good. But if Alexander had lived, those 
sceptres would have been his—here’s his plan—and where would you have 
been then?’ 

There is one further point. The importance of this ‘ plan’ is that it 
has become in effect the sole support of the belief in Alexander’s ‘ world- 
kingdom’; for Ammon’s promise, or supposed promise, to him of the 
dominion of the earth is now well known to be merely an age-old formula,*4 
a promise made to every Pharaoh, great or small, and a phrase which 
echoed on meaninglessly under the Ptolemies.8° And the ‘ plan’ itself 
affords no historical basis for a belief in the ‘ world-kingdom.’ What the 
‘ world-kingdom ° exactly means to those who use the word I have never 
known. In antiquity, Alexander was going to conquer either the 
oixoupévn,®’ or Europe, Asia and Africa,’® or the world up to the bounds of 
Ocean ; 8 but also Diodorus called his actual realm the ‘ world,’ °° as 





78 Alexandra 1229. Arrian made the connection, 
n. 65 ante. 

79 Livy ix, 17-19. 

89 Livy ix, 18, 6. Jacoby, F.Gr.Hist. ii no. 88 
T 9 prints this passage among his testimonia for 
Timagenes, which is quite unwarranted; that Livy 
meant Timagenes has never been anything but 
guesswork, and dictitare solent cannot refer to a single 
writer. 

8! This helps to show how much of Hellenistic 
literature has perished without trace. For one 
possibility, see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 51, n. 2. 

82 qui Parthorum quoque contra nomen Romanum 
gloriae favent. Gloria in this context cannot refer 
to anything before Carrhae. 

8 Pliny’s ascription of this embassy to Cleitarchus 
has I think been sufficiently discredited. 

84 I gave all the evidence in 1921. Since Maspero 


pointed it out it has been a commonplace. 

85 When in a petition in Egypt the petitioner 
ended by praying that the reigning Ptolemy might 
have the dominion of the whole earth, it meant 
precisely what the conclusion of an English petition 
means, ‘And your petitioner will ever pray et 
cetera’: that is, just nothing at all. 

86 Professor Berve, Alio xxxi, p. 168, has promised 
a study of Alexander’s Weltherrschaftsgedanken. I hope 
that he will explain what the ‘ world-kingdom ° is 
supposed to mean. 

8% That is the meaning of the Diodorus plan. 
The word is used in Diod. xvii, 113, 1. 

88 Arr. iv, 7, 5 shows that there was such a story. 

839 Id. v, 26, 2. 

80 Diod. xviii, 50, 2, Tà àa. The context shows 
clearly what is meant. | 
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others used similar expressions of the realm of this or that Roman Emperor.’ 
In modern times, any idea of further conquest has seemed to serve, but I 
fancy the oixoupévn is usually meant, though it has been common enough 
to call his actual kingdom a Weltreich,®* as the Roman Empire gets called a 
World-state. It is all hopelessly vague. I have sometimes been told that 
it is impossible for me to believe that Alexander dreamt of the unity of 
mankind, as I do, without also believing that he desired to conquer the 
world, as I do not. That is merely a confusion of thought; but it is a 
conceivable theory that, if he both believed that all men were, or ought to 
be, one, and also desired to bring the peoples of his empire into unison, 
then he must have desired to bring all peoples under his rule in order to 
promote their unity. But the few facts known afford no support to such a 
theory. He never even possessed the whole Persian empire; when he 
died, a huge and contiguous block of territory was still unconquered: ° 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia; °* Cappadocia and Pontus, the realm of 
Ariarathes; the whole of Armenia, the fiction of a satrap of Armenia 
being abandoned by his generals the moment he was dead.®? He had 
even, as I have already mentioned, abandoned one of his conquests, the 
eastern Punjab, and after quitting India had turned to exploration instead 
of further conquests. Cappadocia—Pontus is especially important, because 
under a Persian dynast this large kingdom flanked, and threatened, 
Alexander’s sole line of communication across Asia Minor; yet those who 
believe that the ‘ plans’ are his have also to believe that, while after his 
death Perdiccas saw that his first task must be to remove this threat, 
Alexander himself never thought about it and proposed instead to go 
off to the farthest West. All these things are pointers which point away 
from Alexander having held any ideas of unlimited conquest. Naturally, 
I am not asserting dogmatically that he did not hold such an idea; what I 
am saying is that there is no evidence for it and just a little against it. 
It is, I suppose, open to anyone, who so desires, to believe that Alexander 
must have wished to conquer and rule all the world or any further part of 
it; but he must realise clearly that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
such a belief is only a speculation from the land of dreams and has nothing 
to do with history. 
W. W. Tarn. 
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1 IGR 1, 901, Augustus is tov méons yiis Kai 
Taons Pardoons äpxovra; ib. I, 772, Alexander 


the Livy-Trogus speech of Mithridates, which 
(Justin xxxviii, 7, 2) enumerates all the countries 


Severus is Seomdtns ys Kal OBadd&oons Kal trd&vtos 
avopwiivey yévous. So in Pliny N.H. iii, 39, Italy 
is chosen by the gods to be una cunctarum gentium 
in toto orbe patria. 

*2 Most recently e.g., by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander 
and the Greeks 1938 pp. 38, 61, 83, ‘ empire of the 
world.’ 

98 Later times remembered this very well; see 


here given. 

°4 Paphlagonia became independent when Calas 
was killed in Bithynia (references in H. Berve, Das 
Alexanderreich ii, p. 188); his successor Demarchus 
was not satrap of either country. 

°° No satrap of Armenia was appointed at either 
Babylon or Triparadeisos. 


